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Editorial 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Tt junior high school is today the 
subject of considerable discussion, and 
even of controversy. Articles concerning 
it have appeared in previous issues of 
the Journal this year, and now we pre- 
sent a symposium devoted to junior- 
high-school education. The rapid pace 
of reorganization of the administrative 
structure of public, and especially sec- 
ondary, education that occurred during 
the twenties and the thirties has notice- 
ably slackened. Now with substantial in- 
creases in the birth rate and the conse- 
quent effect upon the school population, 
the American public-school system must 
build a vast new physical plant. This is 
an especially critical time, for that which 
is cast in stone, steel and concrete in 
these buildings is perhaps less easily 
changed than other aspects of the school. 
Although there are some who argue 
that the physical plant has changed 
more in this first half of the twentieth 
century than has the educational pro- 
gram. It is, however, quite clear that the 
nature of a school plant is of fundamen- 
tal import in either limiting or facili- 
tating the educational program. Deci- 
sions of lasting significance with re- 
gard to beauty and utility are being 
made in this decade as we construct a 
new physical plant. 

It is timely, therefore, to scrutinize the 
administrative structure of our school 
system. How many years should be de- 
voted to elementary education? Should 
there be an ungraded, neighborhood 


primary school and then a larger un- 
graded intermediate school serving sev- 
eral of these smaller schools? Where 
should secondary education begin? How 
many breaks should there be between 
the sixth and the fourteenth year of 
schooling? How many different kinds of 
schools should be organized to serve 
youth of secondary-school age? It is 
necessary to find the best possible an- 
swers to such questions as these now 
when significant additions are being 
made to the school plant. In attempting 
to do so, it is important, we believe, to 
maintain a proper perspective and sense 
of proportion by placing first things 
first. 

The prime factor influencing the qual- 
ity of the educational program is the 
quality of the teachers, which may be 
seen most clearly in the nature of their 
relationships with pupils. This is the 
heart of the matter of good schools, 
even more than buildings, equipment, 
supplies, or administrative organization, 
important as these may be. In our ab- 
sorption with the demanding problems 
of school building and administrative 
organization, we must not be drawn 
away from the crucial matter as to how 
to secure and to continue to develop a 
corps of creative teachers who are able 
to establish effective relationships with 
pupils. The merits of the 6-3-3, the 6-4-4, 
the 6-2-4, and the 6-6 plans of organiza- 
tion should be judged first on the basis 
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of the extent to which they promote class size even by one pupil in a school 
effective teacher-pupil relationships. district of average size may well run into 
Here is an almost virgin field of re- thousands of dollars. Could an equal a- 
search. In this important regard the mount of money be spent more profitably 
sparse evidence of our experience sug: otherwise to improve working conditions 
gests that no one of the different plans and services available for teachers? 


of administrative organization possesses No easy task confronts the secondary- 
a clear-cut advantage over the other. We school educator in the period immediate- 
might well devote considerably more jy ahead. Our responsibility for leader- 
attention to such questions as these: ship, however, will not be adequately 
How reduce teacher turnover? What can discharged if we merely permit our- 
be done to improve teacher morale? .ives to be buffetted by each new pres- 
is pre for heb prema re it appr Thre tb rm 

8 : not stubborn, insistence that those things 


bearing of administrator-teacher rela- of greatest educational import be placed 
tionships upon classroom instruction? first on the priority list. This means 

In placing first things first, mrad sights that when controversy and contradiction 
may need realignment and decision may arise, the issues will be resolved on the 
be difficult. For examp le, teacher morale basis of what will best promote an effec- 
oo * be higher where the working  4i,. relationship between the teacher 
situation is small enough that each per- 04 the pupil, and what will best pro- 
son feels that he is a member of the mote the improvement of the profession- 
team. In larger schools, the per-pupil ,) quality of the teaching staff. The 


cost is lower i = : : 
an aah. rs the curricular and vor promise of things to come is foresha- 
- ar olerings are more varied, DUL Gowed in our firmness of resolve and 


capacity to provide a strong, creative 
and stable leadership along these lines. 


the load per teacher is higher. A com- 
plaint common to all schools is that 
teachers are too heavily loaded with 
large classes. Yet to reduce the average —R. N. B. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Within the next decade secondary schools may undergo significant changes as vast new 
building programs are undertaken to accommodate an unprecedented enrollment. It is timely 
still controversial unit of the public-school system is being subjected to some searching 
scrutinized, as its shape to come for many generations may very well be in the making. 

A spotlight of attention is today directed toward the junior high school. This new and 
still controversial unit of the public-school system is being subjected to some searching 
analyses by thoughtful persons, both lay and professional. Previous issues of the Journal this 
year have included articles about the junior high school. Attention is called particularly to 
the historical survey by George Frasier in February, 1952 and to the contemporary survey by 
A. H. Lauchner in January, 1952. 

The California Association of Secondary School Principals has an active committee on 
junior high schools, and the responsibility for planning and obtaining the articles for this 
special symposium has been undertaken by a sub-committée of this group. 

Special acknowledgement should be made of the efforts of Fred W. Axe, Director-at-Large 
and General Chairman, Committee on Junior High Schools, California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators, and to those to whom we assigned special responsibility, M. E. Harriott 
from the Southern California Section, and F. E. Brolliar from the Northern California Section. 





The Purposes of the Junior High 
School—After Forty Years 


EE greatest development in the junior 
high school came during the period 
from 1910 to 1930. This was due in 
part to the fact that the philosophy and 
program of the junior high school of- 
fered splendid educational opportunities 
for children in early adolescence. An- 
other reason for the tremendous growth 
of the junior high school after 1910 
was the rapidly increasing enrollment 
nation wide in both the elementary and 
secondary schools. In many communi- 
ties, the building of junior high schools 
relieved the pressure of a growing pupil 
population in both the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

We are again in a period of tremen- 
dous growth in enrollments. The large 
group of children, born in 1942, is 
already in the fourth grade. In 1954, 
these children will be in the seventh 
grade. According to estimates of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association, the seventh grade 
in 1954 will be 25 per cent larger than 
the one of 1947. Furthermore, the birth 
rate increased so much following World 
War II that the number of pupils en- 
tering the seventh grade in 1960 will 
be almost 75 per cent more than that in 
1947. Already communities in all sec- 
tions of the United States are engaged 
in building-programs to provide for 
these children. As in the 1920's, the 
junior high school is an important part 
of those building-programs. 

As we enter this period of expansion 
in the junior high school, it is appropri- 
ate that we reflect seriously on the basic 


3 National Educati Associati C 
Teacher Education and Professional Standard probable 
Demand for Teachers in the United Stotes for the 
Decade 1949-59. Washington, _ National Education 
Association, 1948. Mimeograpbed. 28 pages. 








By WILLIAM T. GRUHN 





@ Unlike a human being, the junior high 
school cannot be considered “middle 
aged” just because it is entering the 
age-bracket. In fact, it is still quite 
comer in the educational family. 
Journal is fortunate to have Profes- 
William T. Gruhn, author of one of 
leading textbooks in the field, present 
junior high school in perspective as 





philosophy and purposes underlying its 
program. Questions such as these need 
to be considered: What were the orig- 
inal purposes for which the junior high 
school was established? How have the 
original purposes been modified? How 
well were those purposes implemented 
in the schools? What direction should, 
future developments take if the purposes 
of the junior high school are to be 
achieved? 


EARLY PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


The purposes of no other educational 
institution in America were as widely 
discussed and as specifically set forth 
as those of the junior high school. Be- 
ginning with the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, 
which was presented to the National 
Education Association. .o 1893, the need 
for a more effective program of educa- 
tion for early adolescence was discussed 
in the report of one committee or com- 
mission after another for three decades. 
It is in the reports of these committees 
and commissions that the purposes of 
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the junior high school, as expressed 
early in its history, may be found. 

It is not the intention to summarize 
here the early purposes and functions 
of the junior high school. That has 
already been done elsewhere on a num- 
ber of occasions.’ For the present, it 
is desirable to refer to the early state- 
ments of functions primarily to see how 
they have been modified with forty 
years’ experience in junior-high-school 
education. 

Frequently, attention is directed to- 
ward the administrative aspects of the 
junior high school. For instance, it is 
suggested that grades 7 and 8 rightfully 
belong in the secondary rather than 
the elementary school; that the work in 
grades 7 and 8 should be departmental- 
ized; that promotion by subject rather 
than by grade should begin earlier than 
the ninth grade; and that homogeneous 
grouping is appropriate for grades 7, 
8, and 9. These matters have never been 
nor are they now of basic importance 
to the development of the junior high 
school. Interest in the reorganization of 
elementary and secondary education cen- 
tered at first not in administrative prac- 
tices but in the needs of children. The 
early reports pointed out again and 
again that the schools apparently were 


failing to meet the needs of children in . 


grades 7, 8, and 9. This failure was 
emphasized particularly by studies, made 
in the decade after 1900 which showed 
that pupils withdrew from school in 
tremendous numbers in those grades. 

Even before the publication of these 
studies, however, there was an awareness 
that the educational program in the up- 
per-elementary and_ lower-high-school 
grades was not appropriate for early 
adolescence. The following shortcomings 
were mentioned most frequently: 

1. That elementary school methods were 

continued too long. 

2. That pupils in grades 7 and 8 needed 

2 For instance, see William T. Gruhn and Her! R. 


Douglass, The Modern Junior High School. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1947. Chapters 1-3. 
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subject matter which would be more 
challenging than that being taught, since 
it was largely a continuation of the work 
in the intermediate elementary grades. 


. That there were few, if any, activities 
outside the classes which were appropri- 
ate for early adolescence. 


. That pupils were unable to make a sat- 
isfactory adjustment upon entering high 
school because of the great gap in the 
program between grades 8 and 9. 


. That there was little guidance to help 
pupils with the peculiar emotional, so- 
cial, and psychological problems that 
they encounter during early adolescence. 


In other words, the various committees 
and commissions which issued reports 
beginning in 1893 were concerned with 
children — their needs, interests, and 
abilities. They were concerned because 
the educational program did not meet 
the needs of children during early ado- 
lescent years. And they urged the re- 
organization of the educational program 
to better meet those needs. This, then, 
may be stated as the over-all purpose 
for the program of junior-high-school 
education early in the reorganization 
movement: To provide an educational 
program which was particularly design- 
ed to meet the needs, interests, and abil- 
ities of children during early adolescent 
years. This, in 1951, is still the puropse 
which should dominate the development 
of the educational program in the junior 
high school. 

The committees and commissions on 
the reorganization of elementary and 
secondary education did not content 
themselves, however, with suggesting the 
over-all purpose of education in the re- 
organized school system. They set forth 
in some detail the direction which that 
program should take. In the years after 
the first junior high schools were estab- 
lished, the task of defining the basic 
philosophy and purposes of the junior 
high school was continued by such 
leaders in secondary education as Leon- 
ard V. Koos, Thomas H. Briggs, James 
M. Glass, William A. Smith, Calvin O. 
Davis, and others. These men set forth 
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the purposes of the junior high school 
in terms of functions which that institu- 
tion should implement and achieve. For 
instance, they urged that in order to 
meet the needs of early adolescence, the 
educational program of the junior high 
school should (1) provide for the inte- 
gration of learning outcomes, (2) offer 
exploratory experiences. for pupils, (3) 
provide guidance for pupils to meet 
problems and make decisions and ad- 
justments, (4) meet the different needs, 
interests, and abilities of individual pu- 
pils, (5) provide opportunities for so- 
cialization, and (6) bring about better 
articulation in all phases of the educa- 
tional program. By achieving functions 
such as these, it was believed by early 
junior-high-school educators, an educa- 
tional program would be appropriate for 
children in early adolescence. 

The basic philosophy and purposes 
which were proposed by educators early 
in the history of the junior high school 
are, with little modification, recognized 
and accepted as appropriate today. The 
changes which one finds are in emphasis 
and interpretation rather than in basic 
point of view. It is with these changes 
that we shall concern ourselves here. 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON 
INTEGRATION 


Integration of learning outcomes, as 
a function of the junior high school, 
has been given increased emphasis in 
the last two decades. In fact, little was 
said about integration of learning out- 
comes in the reports of the various com- 
mittees and commissions on the reorgan- 
ization of elementary and secondary 
education. Thomas H. Briggs, in his 
statement of functions published in 1920, 
proposed as the first of five functions 
for the junior high school that it pro- 
vided a “common integration educa- 


* William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, The Mod- 
ern Junior High School. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1947. Chapter 3. 
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tion.”* Other statements of functions 
after 1920 tended to include the inte- 
gration of learning outcomes as one of 
the essential purposes of the junior 
high school. 

The implementation of the concept of 
integration has been extremely slow. 
In the 1920’s some beginnings were 
made in that direction through empha- 
sis on the planning and teaching of 
large blocks of work, developed around 
a major theme or objective. This ap- 
proach to teaching, called the unit ap- 
proach, has done much to bring about 
a better integration of learning out- 
comes in so far as that may be done 
through methods of planning and teach- 
ing. Today, the unit approach to teach- 
ing is generally accepted as the basis for 
planning and carrying on learning ac- 
tivities in the junior-high-school class- 
room. 

There is little doubt but that depart- 
mentalization as practiced in the early 
junior high schools was inconsistent with 
the point of view that the program of 
education should contribute to the inte- 
gration of learning outcomes. It was 
not until the 1930’s, however, that some 
schools, particularly in California, init- 
iated programs of curriculum organiza- 
tion that were more in harmony with the 
concept of integration. In these schools, 
certain subjects were combined and 
taught under one teacher, with the sub- 
ject matter integrated or fused in so far 
as that seemed desirable. The language 
arts and the social studies were most 
often taught in this manner, although 
science and mathematics occasionally 
were also brought into the integrated 
program. This approach to curriculum 
organization, commonly referred to as 
the core curriculum, at first developed 
slowly. But in the past several years it 
has been introduced more and more in 
schools in all parts of the country. Like 
the emphasis on unit teaching twenty 


* Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. Chapter 6. 
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years ago, the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum according to the core approach 
is the most significant recent develop- 
ment in the junior high school that 
bears on the integrative function. 


BROADENED CONCEPT OF 
EXPLORATION 


Our concept of exploration as a func- 
tion of the junior high school has 
broadened considerably since the first 
junior high schools were established. 
Originally, exploration was thought of 
largely in terms of opportunities for 
pupils to try out vocational interests and 
abilities as a basis for making vocational 
decisions. As more and more pupils 
continued in school beyond the ninth 
grade, it became obvious that vocational 
decisions might well be delayed, and 
that in the junior high school, pupils 
should explore their talents as a basis 
for educational decisions. Consequently, 
by the 1920’s attention was being given 
to educational as well as to vocational 
exploration. 

In the last two decades, however, ex- 
ploration has been broadened to include 
far more than educational and vocation- 
al activities. Today, we believe that one 
of the major purposes of the junior high 
school is to help the child find himself 
not only in educational and vocational 
affairs, but in social, avocational, and 
cultural matters as well. He should, 
therefore, have exploratory experiences 
in every area of interest — in vocational 
activities, in opportunities for continuing 
his education, in sports, music and lit- 
erature, in social activities — in short, 
in every area of human activity that is 
of interest to children during early ado- 
lescent years. 

As our concept of exploration has 
broadened, so have the ways and means 
of providing exploratory experiences. A 
generation ago, certain courses in the 
junior-high-school program were desig- 
nated as try-out or exploratory. At first, 
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these courses emphasized experiences in 
vocational areas, such as industrial arts, 
homemaking, and business. Later, cour- 
ses for educational exploration were 
added, such as general language and 
general science. There were also “samp- 
ling” courses, in which the pupil was 
exposed to several different subjects in 
a year—six weeks of Spanish, six 
weeks of typing, another six weeks of 
industrial arts, and so on. Today, we 
recognize that the exploration of pupil 
interests and talents, broadly interpreted, 
cannot be confined to specific courses or 
periods in the daily schedule. Rather, 
pupils should engage in exploratory ac- 
tivities throughout the entire school day 
—in the club, assembly, and social 
activities; in the language-arts and so- 
cial-studies classes; in the band, orches- 
tra, and glee clubs; in every class, every 
activity, and every subject. 

Furthermore, it is believed today that 
exploratory opportunities are provided 
not so much by subject content as by 
methods of teaching. There should be 
sufficient flexibility in every learning 
situation to permit pupils to engage in 
some activities of their own choosing, 
to participate in planning the learning 
activities, and to decide how they may 
contribute towards carrying those activi- 
ties to completion. For instance, regi- 
mented reading in the language-arts 
class has given way to much pupil selec- 
tion of literature; in the industrial-arts 
classes, prescribed projects have been 
replaced by individual projects chosen 
by the pupils; and the formal art class 
limited to prescribed work in painting 
and drawing has become arts and crafts 
with pupils choosing their areas of 
interest. 


EXTENSION OF GUIDANCE 
ACTIVITIES 


Guidance, like exploration, has been 
greatly broadened in its scope and pur- 
pose. In the early literature on the jun- 
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ior high school, exploration and guid- 
ance were usually referred to as being 
part and parcel of the same process. 
And indeed they were, since both were 
at first confined to vocational activities, 
with pupils exploring vocational inter- 
ests and abilities as a basis for vocation- 
al guidance. Soon guidance, like explor- 
ation, came to be applied to educational 
as well as vocational activities. That is, 
much attention was given to helping 
pupils meet educational problems, such 
as adjusting to a new school situation, 
succeeding in school, choosing curricula 
and courses, and deciding upon educa- 
tional goals. 

Today, guidance like exploration en- 
compasses the total life of the child. 
The counselor is still interested in the 
educational and vocational problems of 
the child, but his concern with the child 
goes far beyond those areas. The coun- 
selor is of service to the boy or girl 
in any problem that arises,—vocational, 
educational, social, emotional, moral, 
and avocational. Furthermore, the in- 
telligent counselor today makes no at- 
tempt to classify guidance problems into 
categories like those above. He realizes 
that each of these problems tends to 
be highly complex, and that it may con- 
cern many aspects of the child’s growth 
and development. Our concept of guid- 
ance in the junior high school today is 
so broad that it concerns the total life, 
interests, and experiences of the child. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION MODIFIED 
LITTLE 


Our point of view with respect to indi- 
vidualizing the instructional program, as 
a function of the junior high school, 
has not been modified materially. We 
have changed our thinking considerably, 
however, concerning the manner in which 
that function can be most effectively im- 
plemented. The introduction of elective 
curricula and courses, patterned after 
the traditional high-school program, 


was the characteristic approach to an 
individualized educational program in 
the early junior high schools. Later, 
homogeneous grouping was introduced 
as a means of simplifying for teachers 
the task of meeting individual needs, 
interests, and abilities. 

Although elective offerings and homo- 
geneous groupings are still widely em- 
ployed in the junior high school, edu- 
cators are less certain that these prac- 
tices are appropriate and sufficient to 
individualize the instructional program. 
They believe that, with flexible teaching 
methods, much individualization can be 
provided for pupils in the same courses 
and in heterogenous groups. The unit 
approach, pupil participation in plan- 
ning, and experience-centered activities 
contribute much to the individualization 
of the instructional program. Conse- 
quently, there is at present a tendency to 
limit rather than expand the offering of 
elective courses, while homogeneous 
grouping is being applied increasingly 
to those pupils needing special attention 
rather than universally to all pupils in 
school. 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SOCIALIZATION 


The concept of socialization, like in- 
dividualized instruction, has not been 
modified greatly in recent years. As in 
the early junior high schools, it is con- 
cerned primarily with giving children 
in early adolescence experiences that 
will help them develop satisfactory social 
relationships. In the early schools this 
was accomplished largely through such 
extraclass activities as clubs, assemblies, 
and social functions — still a desirable 
practice today. We have come to realize, 
however, that socializing experiences can 
be provided with great effectiveness in 
the class as well as in the extraclass 
program. That is true particularly in 
the experience-centered classroom, where 
pupils assume much responsibility for 
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planning and carrying on learning ac- 
tivities, and where group rather than 
individual activities predominate. The 
implementation, rather than the interpre- 
tation, of the socialization function has 
therefore been expanded. 


ARTICULATION A MAJOR FUNCTION 


Articulation continues to be a major 
function of junior-high-school educa- 
tion, In the committee and commission 
reports on reorganization, articulation 
as a specific function of the junior high 
school was mentioned more frequently 
than any other. There was great concern 
by the investigating committees over the 
gap between elementary and secondary 
education. It was the hope that this gap 
might be bridged through reorganiza- 
tion of the school system. Our point of 
view concerning the nature and import- 
ance of articulation in the educational 
program has remained consistently the 
same during the history of the junior 
high school. 

Unfortunately, we have done little to 
implement this function. We believed 
that with the development of the junior 
high school better articulation would 
somehow take care of itself. Consequent- 
ly, junior-high-school faculties have kept 
to themselves and developed programs 
for their schools without reference to the 
educational activities in other school 
units. It is rare, indeed, that the educa- 
tional program for a school system is 
planned in its entirety with elementary, 
junior - high - school, and senior - high- 
school teachers participating. Educators 
are urging today, as they did before the 
advent of the junior high school, that 
there be satisfactory articulation as pu- 
pils go from one unit to another through 
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the American school system. The junior 
high school is in a unique position to 
provide leadership in this respect. Ar- 
ticulation remains, therefore, a major 
function and a major problem of the 
junior high school. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic purpose of the junior high 
school in 1952 is, therefore, essentially 
the same as it has been since the begin- 
ning of the reorganization movement: 
namely, to provide an educational pro- 
gram which is particularly designed to 
meet the needs, interests, and abilities of 
children during early adolescent years. 
With respect to the specific functions of 
the junior high school, there has been 
increased attention to the integration of 
learning outcomes, while our concepts 
of exploration and guidance have been 
greatly expanded. There continues to be 
emphasis on the individualization of the 
educational program, provision for so- 
cializing experiences, and the articula- 
tion of educational activities from one 
unit to another in the school system; 
but our point of view has changed con- 
cerning the methods of implementation 
rather than the nature and interpreta- 
tion of these functions. 

As we develop junior-high-school 
programs, we should emphasize again 
that our chief concern is with children 
— their needs, their interests, their abil- 
ities. The implementation of the basic 
functions of the junior high school 
should be directed toward that end. The 
effectiveness of our junior high schools 
in the years ahead will be measured by 
the success we have in meeting the needs 
of boys and girls in early adolescence. 





A Core-Organized School in Action 


Ss doors to the New Yosemite Junior 
High School in Fresno in September, 
1950, opened not only to a new school 
plant, beautifully appointed and well 
equipped, but also to an opportunity to 
put into practice the concept that crea- 
tive learning leads to a good way of 
living, and that true living in a demo- 
cratic society entails cumulative and 
continuous learning. Such a concept is 
practicable within a junior high school 
and pays as rich dividends to all con- 
cerned with the school as it does to 
citizens when followed in adult society.’ 


The core program has been adopted 
as being most conducive to carrying out 
democratic procedures within the school. 
Let it not be erroneously concluded that 
the core program merely constitutes a 
lengthened period in which students re- 
main with one teacher long enough to 
absorb a given amount of social science, 
writing, spelling, and other general lang- 
uage work, with a generous amount of 
time allocated for the entire group to 
read together from a common textbook. 
To avoid such a situation, the greatest 
of care has been exercised in clarifying 
the underlying philosophy of good core 
arrangement with each teacher who has 
been engaged as a faculty member. Since 
core programs function successfully only 
insofar as core-school philosophy per- 
meates the thinking of the faculty mem- 
bers and motivates their teaching pro- 
cedures, it may be well to review the 
principal points of our thinking. 


UNDERSTANDING WHAT CORE 
TEACHING MEANS 


Historically, when the junior high 
school came into existence, it was a copy- 
cat, a made-over “hand-me-down” from 
senior high school, cut down to serve 


1 Acknowledgement is gratefully made to all faculty 
members of the Yosemite Junior High School who con- 
tributed directly and indirectly to the context of this 
article. 


By JOSEPH C. DEATON, SR. 





@ A new school, unfettered by tradition 
with an enriched and forwardlooking pro- 
gram, is always worthy of attention. The 
faculty of the Yosemite Junior High School 
in Fresno has developed a core program 
which permeates the entire school. The 
principal, Joseph C. Deaton, Sr., describes 
this in the article “A Core-Organized 
School in Action.” In submitting the man- 
uscript he urged the editor to “Please be 
sure to acknowledge the cooperative help 
which my faculty gave.” 

Mr. Deaton served as a teacher, princi- 
pal and assistant superintendent in Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri during the years 1929- 
1940. He was then a teacher and coun- 
selor in the Fresno Junior High Schools 
until 1950 when he assumed his present 
position. Before coming to California, Mr. 
Deaton was president of the Secondary 
School Principals Association in Missouri 
and active on committees of the North 
Central Association. 





the size of the younger pupil, but still 
plainly showing its original state. All 
subject matter was presented in formal 
class fashion, segmented into neat de- 
partmental packages. The requirement 
was that each teacher must see to it that 
all boys and girls collect a certain per- 
centage of these packages of learning 
in order to qualify themselves for pro- 
motion into the senior high school. With 
the zeal of true crusaders in a valiant 
cause, proponents of this system spared 
no effort in dividing specific areas of 
subject matter until every “course” was 
expertly reduced to assembly-line pro- 
cess, with every subject securely belted 
to the daily schedule. Little wonder that 
the prefabricated products of the junior 
high school of this period were lacking 
in the ability to think and to plan in- 
dependently, and because of too much 
regimentation, frequently became frus- 
trated and maladjusted. 

The second historical phase of the 
junior high school came with the reali- 
zation that the junior high school was 
an entity within the scheme of second- 
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ary-school education. It was at this time 
that educators, in an effort to about-face 
from the mistaken approach of earlier 
years, made the second error: they ran 
full speed in the opposite direction, 
crashing down all barriers to judgment, 
dissipating their energies in a whirl of 
activity. The constant emphasis was: 
Do something! Do many things! Do 
Anything! Again, little wonder that 
such chaos brought on the hue-and-cry 
from parents: “Let’s get back to funda- 
mentals.” 


The third, and current, development 
of the junior high school came at this 
point. It was fortunate, indeed; that edu- 
cators alerted themselves, and with a 
high degree of tact and diplomacy, re- 
vised the parents’ slogan to: “Let’s go 
forward to fundamentals in democratic 
living.” Therewith the main objective of 
our junior high schools today relates to 
inculcating in our students a democratic 
spirit, which implies that they be com- 
petent, self-respecting, and tolerant. 

To gain this objective a core program, 
devised to meet the needs of every 
youngster within the school, functions 
exceedingly well. We take our cue from 
observing the natural way in which a 
youngster grows. He does not grow in 
spurts, but continuously . . . so his learn- 
ing process in a core group is smooth 
and continuous. He does not grow in 
stratified layers, but wholly, in body, 
mind, social experience, and spiritual 
sensitivity . . . so our teaching program 
takes cognizance of his individual and 
integrated personality, and time is al- 
lowed within the core section to develop 
the many sidedness of each youngster. 
The individual student, therefore, be- 
comes the challenge to good teaching, 
and core teachers give more than lip- 
service to the precept that we teach per- 
sons, not subjects. The very organization 
of the program, moreover, bespeaks 
democratic procedure within school prac- 
tice, with student body, faculty, and ad- 
ministration interdependent and cooper- 
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ative, together maintaining a high degree 
of contency, self-respect, and tolerance. 


CORE TEACHING A SPECIALTY 


Sometimes the question is asked: Must 
there still be specialization to qualify 
professionally for core teaching? By all 
means! But since teaching must be 
specialized to the needs of the student 
the core teacher must be well trained or 
experienced in child psychology. He 
must willingly abandon teaching accord- 
ing to stereotyped, formal class-group 
methods, with a list of abstract objec- 
tives before him, which repeat them- 
selves year after year, grade by grade. 
With a broad background in social 
science, language, and knowledge of 
community life, coupled preferably with 
travel or experience in work which de- 
mands the understanding of public re- 
lations, the core teacher must be re- 
sourceful in the know-how of making 
experiences from printed texts come to 
life, and of linking classroom activities 
to the social environment of the child 
as it exists in his home, in the nation, 
and in the world at large. Examination 
of some of the details in a brief anec- 
dotal account of a unit of learning, 
described later in this article, is indi- 
cative of the skill which a core teacher 


needs. 


Since a core teacher needs to develop 
finger-tip reference to a wealth of pro- 
ject material, it is suggested that he 
have training in visual aids. It is well 
for him to acquire the art of accumul- 
ating a museum box and personal li- 
brary file, fitted with all types of visual 
material, including games, maps and 
charts, simple dramatizations, scale mod- 
els, and annotated lists of graded re- 
source- reading materials. Current issues 
of magazines, free advertising materials, 
and inexpensive supplies can, with an 
imaginative touch, be turned into fascin- 
ating teaching material. 


Most particularly, the core teacher 
must himself be emotionally well-balanc- 
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ed, possessed of a personality which 
is thoughtful and kind. So genuine must 
his interest in the child be that he will 
be able to awaken confidence in those 
pupils who may have wandered into 
dead-end streets, educationally speaking, 
dragging burdens of bad study and read- 
ing habits. Skilled in capitalizing on 
youthful enthusiasm and directing it 
into acceptable social behavior, the core 
teacher maintains disclipline with ease. 

Business-like efficiency is also a char- 
acteristic of a good core teacher, who 
must know how to deal effectively with 
records and other school routines, co- 
ordinating his activities with the special 
services of the school incorporated in 
the health program and nursing serv- 
ice, the guidance work of the counselor, 
library aids and administrative routines. 
The core teacher soon learns that proper 
interpretation and use of records can 
expedite his work. In passing, may we 
mention that at the outset of the school 
year each student at Yosemite Junior 
High School fills out a Personal-Interest- 
and-Inventory sheet, which includes such 
data as these: what hobbies and leisure- 
time activities he follows; who his clos- 
est friends are; what movie stars and 
radio programs he prefers; whether he 
studies music privately or engages in 
young people’s work at his church; what 
magazines come into his home regularly 
—and a variety of similar information. 
Reference to these inventory sheets gives 
the core teacher many cues for suc- 
cessful teaching. 

Day by day, in a core group, there 
is in evidence individual enterprise, tol- 
erance, pride in workmanship, and re- 
spect for authority. In the final analysis, 
therefore, a good core teacher is the 
type of teacher who specializes in excel- 
lent classroom rapport, and is able to 
make democracy function. 


ADMINISTRATION IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE CORE-ORGANIZED SCHOOL 


The administrator of the core-organiz- 
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ed school has unusual opportunity to 
establish good esprit-de-corps within his 
faculty, and to maintain democratic prin- 
ciples within the student body because 
of qualities inherent in the core system. 

Too frequently administrators bog 
down in their efforts to provide for the 
welfare of all of the students admitted 
to their schools by limitations of un- 
wieldy daily schedules, and excuse them- 
selves rather apogetically on the note of 
“doing the best we can.” Shall we 
look to the distinct advantages of core 
organization? 

Everyone who deals with junior-high- 
school pupils admits that youngsters at 
the pre-adolescent and early adolescent 
stage are volatile in nature and highly 
strung. Admitting these youngsters to 
core groups at Yosemite Junior High 
School means that students remain with 
a single teacher for three hours if in 
Grade 7, and for two hours if in Grade 
8. Having pupils remain with one core 
teacher for a lengthened period of the 
school day acts as a stabilizing influence, 
permits boys and girls to “put their 
roots down,” and gives them a sense 
“of belonging” to an approved social 
group. 

Secondly, bearing in mind the obli- 
gation of the school to educate all pupils, 
we at Yosemite Junior High School use 
the core program to implement success- 
ful handling of students to provide for 
individual differences. When pupils en- 
roll in school, a conscientious effort is 
made to gain as comprehensive a picture 
as possible of each pupil’s verbal skills 
as reflected largely in reading score, 
achievement test scores, I.Q. rating, for- 
mer school record, and other pertinent 
data. Using this composite picture as 
a guide, we group together in cores 
students of nearly similar achievement 
and ability, and designate each core 
by number, such as Grade 7 Core 7, or 
Grade 8 Core 5. Instruction within each 
core is geared to the ability of the 
students enrolled. Slow-learning groups 
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profit from remedial techniques, with 
subject matter presented in language 
which they can comprehend. Accelerated 
learners are challenged to engage in 
enriched studies, original and advanced 
projects. Teachers of core groups know 
that basic understanding of subject mat- 
ter does not necessitate like instructional 
material. In fact, core-group teaching 
makes it mandatory that each teacher 
devise subject matter approaches, ac- 
tivities, and techniques suitable to the 
specific needs of students in his group. 
It is by this means that core teaching 
succeeds better than formalized class 
instruction. Nevertheless, core work is 
unified, for all core teachers, acting as 
a committee-of-the-whole, determine 
common learning areas and assemble ma- 
terials, with each teacher drawing upon 
the resources of the group and adapting 
them to his or her particular level of 
instruction. Such teaching bears fruit. 
No reluctant learner is allowed to be- 
come a seat-warmer . . . he has learning 
situations placed before him which he 
can comprehend and profit by. The 
bright student no longer tries to wise- 
crack or to loaf . . . his classmates chal- 
lenge him. In public relations, also, core 
teaching bears fruit. “My son is learning 
so much this year” or “Sue has never 
before learned her work so well, nor 
been enthusiastic” are typical remarks 
which we have heard frequently from 
parents. 


Anticipating a possible criticism of 
core-arrangement on the basis that hom- 
ogeneous grouping is not typical of 
American society, may we present the 
third asset of our program at Yosemite 
Junior High School? After leaving core 
groups, students from Grade 7 cores 
pass through a cycle of planned explora- 
tory classes in music, metal and wood 
shops, homemaking, and art, with phys- 
ical education and arithmetic required. 
It is worthwhile to note that core groups 
break up in this process, and that ex- 
ploratory classes draw their enrollment 
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from various cores. Currently, for ex- 
ample, one exploratory class in instru- 
mental music is made up of students 
from Core-groups 5 and 7, Grade 7; 
one girls’ physical-education class draws 
its membership from Core-groups 2, 3, 
and 9, Grade 8. In this fashion, no 
single core group is isolated from the 
school community. Moreover, here at 
Yosemite, we like to stress the fact that 
exploratory classes are really exploratory. 
In these classes students acquire a de- 
gree of appreciation for our common 
cultural heritage, and individuals fre- 
quently discover talents and cultivate 
interests of which they had been little 
aware. This first-hand experience in 
various vocational and avocational fields 
also teaches the pupils that all tasks in- 
volve some difficulties and many skills, 
and that the work of each citizen has 
a bearing upon the solidarity of our 
American way of living. In like fashion, 
Grade 8 students leave their respective 
two-hour core groups to attend separate 
classes in arithmetic, general science, 
physical education, and one elective 
drawn from the field of instrumental 
music, sewing, cooking, shop, or art. It 
is obvious, therefore, that core groups 
give depth of training, which is supple- 
mented by exploratory classes which 
offer breadth of training; that core 
keeps the group compact, while explora- 
tory classes permit a wide scope of 
contact; that whether in core group or 
exploratory class, each student of Yo- 
semite Junior High School is regarded 
as an integrated individual, with poten- 
tials of good citizenship. 


Finally, problems relating to mental 
hygiene within the classroom are re- 
duced to a minimum under the core 
system. A healthy atmosphere is found 
in a core group which it often is well- 
nigh impossible to have in a hetero- 
geneous group. Each pupil in contribut- 
ing to the problem being studied, ob- 
tains social approval and encouragement 
for his efforts. Should a student have a 
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personal handicap, it is likely to be 
discovered earlier in a core group than 
it might be were he enrolled in a mixed 
group. Every student is taught to have 
faith in his capacity for success, even 
though he may fail in some specific 
tasks. Great attention is given to the 
development of proper attitudes and 
loyalties. Specific emphasis is placed at 
Yosemite Junior High School upon hav- 
ing all students comprehend what it 
means to be young Americans, willing 
to assume responsibilities as well as to 
enjoy privileges, 
COST OF OPERATION 

Space does not permit actual repro- 
duction of a daily schedule as practiced 
in our school, but it may be worthwhile 
to state that the dynamics of making a 
core program such as we have are only 
slightly more involved than those asso- 
ciated with the more traditional one- 
hour-per-teacher type of program. Ad- 
ministratively speaking, core programs 
are not more expensive. 

Core groups at Yosemite Junior High 
School carry an average pupil enroll- 
ment of 35. Grade 8 core teachers have 
assigned to them three core sections of 
two hours each. Grade 7 core teachers 
meet two three-hour core sections daily. 
For the entire school the average pupil- 
load is 157 pupils per teacher. Assign- 
ment of teachers to extracurricular du- 
ties further equalizes the load, so that 
teaching duties are relatively the same. 
At this date our school accommodates 
592 seventh and eighth graders, pending 
building expansion which will permit en- 
rollment of ninth graders. Under the 
present setup the school staff includes 
21 teachers, one counselor, and the prin- 
cipal. The teacher-pupil ratio is no 
greater under the core program than 
it is in a school operated on a straight 
program, and no added teachers are 
necessary. This statement is made be- 
cause there is a false impression that 
core programs demand increased facul- 
ties and operating costs. Actually cap- 


ital outlay is reduced in the long run, 
for efficient operation under the core plan 
does makes unnecessary the very expen- 
sive remedial programs so frequently 
inaugurated to supplement scheduled 
classes. 


BRIEF RESUME OF A LEARNING UNIT 
PRESENTED IN A CORE GROUP 

Although space again does not permit 
a detailed account of the entire learning 
unit worked out by various Grade 7 
core groups in their study of Egypt, 
the following information provides sug- 
gestions of varied approach. It may be 
well, however, first to state that the core- 
group teachers cooperated in exploring 
resources before presenting the unit to 
their groups, and carefully designed 
their plans to make the unit meaningful 
to all students in Grade 7. 

In one core group discussion began 
with consideration of the importance 
of rivers to the livelihood of people, 
and progressed from familiar know- 
ledge of our own San Joaquin River 
to seeking information about the Nile, 
followed by studying the well-known 
Central Valleys Project in our own dist- 
rict with its building of dams and navi- 
gation ways, and drawing comparisons 
and contrasts with the Aswan Dam. In 
another core group initial interest in 
learning about Egypt came in an entire- 
ly different fashion: the class saw pic- 
tures from the National Geographic. In 
still a third core group written and oral 
reports on trips which the students had 
enjoyed, together with a general discus- 
sion on the advantages and pleasure of 
travel constituted the approach. 

The unit really got under way, how- 
ever, when with tactful handling by 
the various core teachers, it was agreed 
that the “trip to Egypt” would be more 
meaningful if made by air, the modern 
mode of distance traveling. Therewith 
each core elected a flight crew, with 
every member having a specific job to 
do. The price of fares was computed, 
as well as the total weight of the passen- 
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gers and their baggage. Local weather 
offices were asked about trans-oceanic 
weather conditions. Official passports 
were duplicated, and a consul was 
elected for countries to be visited 
enroute. Latitude, longitude, navigation 
terms, and meteorology all took on 
meaning, and enthusiasm was running 
high in all core groups as they began 
to wing their way from New York to 


Cairo. 


Then followed five weeks of varied 
activities. A sand table was fitted with 
an Egyptian scene, complete with pyra- 
mids, boats, and sundials. Egyptian mur- 
als, costumes, and art were studied, and 
a committee of students drew Egyptian 
murals as scenery for a play. The play- 
let itself was student written and en- 
titled “A Guilded Tour of Egypt.” Bulle- 
tin boards were crammed with mounted 
pictures and maps showing such facts 
as population distribution and area rain- 
fall. Newspapers and popular magazines 
furnished material to be clipped and 
colorfully arranged in current-events 
notebooks. A round-table discussion was 
held on the subject of religion, particu- 
larly Mohammedanism and Christianity, 
and the need for tolerance in the world 
today. Stories about the Egyptian tombs 
and Marco Polo’s adventures were read 
and retold, and a few students elected 
to review the Biblical stories of Joseph 
and Moses. Variously graded social- 
science texts were read, and gave the 
students ample subject matter about 
which to talk and write. Vocabulary 
skills increased, and spelling included 
learning not only the newer terms, but 
also the mastery of words from Tressler 
and Shelmadine’s “100 Demons.” The 
movie, “King Solomon’s Mines,” and a 
sound film entitled “Desert Nomads” 
were added attractions. Those students 
who on their interest inventories had in- 
dicated that mathematics was their fav- 
orite subject needed little persuasion to 
work up a special report on the history 
of mathematics, and the use of geometry 
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in the construction of the pyramids. 
Music, too, received attention, with core 
groups learning about the earliest reed 
instruments. Desert type songs were 
sung. And finally, world relations were 
considered in an elementary explanation 
of British colonial policy, and British- 
Egyptian relations. The scope and lim- 
itations of the United Nations organiza- 
tion was discussed, with students report- 
ing radio news and “broadcasting” over 
an improvised microphone placed at the 
front of one of the rooms. 


IN CONCLUSION 

Lay aside for a moment the core- 
group activities as they have just been 
described. Picture in your mind another 
classroom, far different from ours at 
Yosemite Junior High School. There are 
thirty-five students of varying ability 
and achievement in this classroom. Some 
can read well, some poorly, some not 
at all, yet each holds before him a text 
exactly like the one in the hands of 
each of his classmates. At the front of 
the room on the blackboard is written: 

Assignment . . . Egypt. Read the en- 
tire chapter, pp. 321-335. 

Write out answers to Questions 2, 
3, and 6 on page 236. 

A few evenings later the teacher, frus- 
trated from reading so many wrong an- 
swers, and as worn as the red pencil she 
had in her hands, was heard to mutter: 
“I don’t understand why they can’t get 
their lessons right!” 

No single plan can ever be offered as 
a panacea for all ills, but we at Yose- 
mite Junior High School can recom- 
mend from our own experience the 
worth of a well-knit core plan. It has 
for us proved to be an effective means 
for inculcating in our students a demo- 
cratic spirit, so that they are becoming 
competent in their understanding of 
basic information, more self-respecting 
through genuine work day by day, and 
more tolerant as they work with one 
another and gain insight into world 
relations. 





Homemaking Education 
for Boys and Girls 


= boy, as well as the girl in junior 
high school, needs to grow in his un- 
derstanding and practices of successful 
family living. This is an important rea- 
son for the offering of classes in home- 
making for an increasing number of 


boys in the Los Angeles City Schools. 


It has long been felt that boys would 
benefit by such training because boys as 
well as girls need: 


1. To learn how to meet adequately and 
happily the problems of everyday living 
in the home and enjoy the privileges 
which are theirs as family members. 


. To have opportunities for enrichment of 
home life through the cultural, moral, 
and spiritual values in family living. 

. To develop the appreciation, knowledge, 
and skills necessary for effective partici- 
pation in home life. 


To understand the importance of phys- 
ical health and emotional maturity in 
family living. 

. To develop wholesome, friendly atti- 
tudes towards members of the opposite 
sex, and to feel adequate in social situ- 
ations with their own age groups. 


Educators are realizing increasingly 
that homemaking education is important 
for boys and that they do actually enjoy 
participating in household activities in 
many of which they can excel. Home- 
making classes for boys help to meet 
some of the basic needs of junior-high- 
school boys. 


However, suggested classes are not the 
only promising possibility. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Lebus, Supervisor of Homemaking 
in the Los Angeles City Schools and Dr. 
Fred W. Axe, Principal of Horace Mann 
Junior High School in Los Angeles, con- 
ceived the idea that an upper-division 
homemaking class, open to both boys 
and girls, would better fill the need to 


By WINIFRED T. SNYDER 





@ Education for home and family living 
has been emphasized in writings about 
secondary education for generations. The 
idea that boys as well as girls need edu- 
cation in this field is gradually gaining 
acceptance. 

Winifred T. Snyder, Chairman of the 
Homemaking Department, Horace Mann 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, de 
scribes a coeducational program in home 
and family life. 





develop wholesome, friendly attitudes to- 
wards members of the opposite sex. 

The class has proven popular with 
Horace Mann pupils. The original one 
class a semester, has developed into four 
classes this semester. No pressure is put 
on pupils to join the class. They are 
told in advance that there will be some 
preparation of food, but that the class 
is mainly one of social development. The 
success of the class is due in large part 
to the understanding and backing of 
the administration, as well as the status 
which was given the program by the 
entire faculty. 

The class meets in a food room, but 
we are fortunate in having a classroom 
available when other food activities are 
planned. Since pupils make their choices 
of classes early in the preceding semes- 
ter, the counselor is able to see that the 
classes have an equal number of boys 
and girls. A boy and a girl work as 
partners at each desk, and partners are 
changed four times a semester. At the 
first meeting of the class we line the 
boys and girls up by height and seat 
them accordingly, and thus avoid the 
situation of a very short boy working 
with a tall girl. At succeeding partner 
changes, first the boys choose partners, 
then the girls choose partners. 
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The food-preparation part of the 
course helps to satisfy the adolescent 
need for activity and for work with 
materials instead of working with ideas 
alone. We spend a week or so getting 
acquainted with each other and the 
food room. Our first project may be to 
plan, prepare, and serve a breakfast. 
The week’s schedule will follow ap- 
proximately this plan: 


Monday: The group plans a breakfast menu 
and writes up the market order. 

Tuesday: The teacher demonstrates how to 
prepare this breakfast in one period. 
(Sample menu: scrambled eggs, little pig 
sausages, toast, cocoa, and frozen orange 
juice.) 

Wednesday: Each couple decides what its 
duties will be the following day, recipes 
are copied, and so on. 

Thursday: Each group prepares, eats, and 
cleans up during the forty-seven minute 
period. 

Friday: The room is cleaned up and the 
activities of the week are evaluated. 


Not all weeks are planned on the 


meal-planning basis. However, in se- 
mester planning, we like to include the 
following activities: 


1. Planning and preparing a breakfast. 

2. Planning and preparing a “sit-down” 
dinner. (This helps pupils to practice 
correct table manners which have been 
discussed previously, as well as to learn 
the duties of host and hostess.) 

. Planning and preparing a buffet dinner. 
(All the class participates.) 
. Planning and preparing a barbecue. 
5. Baking a large pie to take home. 


. Taking a field trip to a large bakery, 
dairy, or to the Farmers Market. 


Our barbecues are always big affairs. 
Each class plans the food with the 
teacher’s help, decides which teachers 
and administrators to invite, learns 
about invitations and then writes them, 
and finally prepares, serves and eats (a 
most important part!) the food. We 
have a portable barbecue outfit which 
we set up in the patio of the school. The 
barbecue is held at noon. Most of the 
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food is prepared the day before; so 
that most of the pupils in the class are 
guests with just a few pupils helping 
with the serving of the meal. 

One of the most interesting projects 
(at least from the enthusiasm shown by 
pupils and parents) is our pie-baking 
project. Each pupil makes a large pie 
to take home to his family. On Monday 
the teacher demonstrates how to make 
two kinds of pie, usually cherry and 
apple. On Tuesday one of each couple 
makes a pie, assisted by his partner 
(notably in the clean-up department! ) 
On Wednesday the other partner makes 
a pie. The teacher takes the pies out 
of the oven when done and the pupils 
call for them after school. It is amazing 
how well the pies turn out. The parents 
seem to be very appreciative of the 
skill acquired. 

Soon after the organization of the 
class, we discovered a need among the 
pupils for instruction in social dancing. 
The girls complained that their parties 
were not a success because the boys 
would not dance (actually they could 
not dance). We started having dance 
classes every Friday during the class 
period. (Teachers Please Note—You do 
not have to be an Arthur Murray to 
teach this. A simple two-step, then a 
waltz step, and finally a very simple 
jitterbug step is all the boys can absorb 
in a semester.) Much tact and persua- 
sion is necessary to get the boys out on 
the floor, as they are sensitive about 
displaying their lack of dancing ability. 
The success of this project was shown 
by the number of boys dancing at the 
A9 dance. 

To help pupils learn what to say, 
what to wear, how to act at social gath- 
erings, we discuss manners and etiquette 
as they apply to the junior-high-school 
pupil. Since we find that how to make 
and acknowledge introductions bothers 
most teen-agers, we practice making in- 
troductions with members of the group 
acting as parents, teachers, boy-friends, 
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girl-friends, and other friends. We dis- 
cuss dating problems when the group is 
mature enough to accept and benefit 
by the discussion. 

We know that pupils are confused 
when home and peer standards conflict; 
so some effort is made to reconcile par- 
ent and pupil conflict. We find a “gripe 
sheet” extremely useful in discovering 
problems of the group. Each pupil writes 
five gripes—one with his father, one 
with his mother, one with sister or 
brother, one with teacher and/or ad- 
ministrator, and one miscellaneous. It 
is amazing how much can be learned 
by the teacher from these sheets. The 
pupils sign the papers, but are assured 
by the teacher that the sheets are con- 
fidential. There will be many chances 
to discuss family relationships, growth 
and development of small children, and 
duties and privileges of children in the 


home when these questions are answered 
and discussed. 


Finally, the teacher must get away 

from the influence of the feminine at- 
mosphere of her training in the home- 
making field, and give the class a mascu- 
line appeal. For example, when cooking 
is done, there must be plenty of food. 
Boys like to eat and like to show off 
what they have made to their friends. 
This is excellent advertising for the 
course. The course must be geared to 
the needs and interests of boys as well 
as girls. 
The personality of the teacher must 
be such that she can make a success of 
this type of class. It requires new think- 
ing, new approaches and much teacher- 
pupil planning. We at Horace Mann feel 
that this class fills a definite need in 
the junior-high-school curriculum. 





I'm Going Psychiatric 
(A Modern School-teacher’s Dilemma) 
By BLancue Berson Roppins 


I've been to many places, 
Thought I knew a thing or two, 
About people and their motives, 
Or what puts them in a stew. 


But I’ve had my eye-lids opened 
Wide enough to really see, 

And the things I’ve learned so lately 
At the university 


Put to shame my observations 
On the people I have known — 
It’s surprising, goodness gracious, 
What a prober I have grown! 


Life is measured now in conflicts, 
Ego strengths or little ids, 

Repressions, guilts, hostilities, 
All go popping people’s lids. 


It’s not the things they're saying, 
Or the things that people do — 


It’s the underlying motive, 
And how that impulse grew. 


I go about quite guarded, 
Am I giving love enough 

To that little latent rascal, 
Or shall I just get tough? 


Were there traumas in her growing, 
Are her conflicts all resolved, 

Was she oedipal or oral 
When those problems first evolved? 


Oh, I’m going psychiatric, 
Things aren’t what they seem, 

For deep below the surface 
Those hidden forces teem! 


When is it hate, do tell me, 
Or is it love, by chance, 

Call it by a new name, 
Why not ambivalence? 


— From The Clearing House, December, 1951. 





Cadet Teaching in Double Periods 


By H. W. STAUFFACHER. IONA PETTEYS 


y IS one thing to have a schedule of 
double periods for social studies and 
English within which the same teacher 
handles both subjects, one each period; 
and it is quite another thing to integrate 
the two fields into one subject called 
“social living.” In the latter case, 
nothing is gained unless efforts are made 
to integrate all subject matter. Many 
teachers of long experience, finding this 
difficult, are inclined to stress the field 
of their major interest. Cadet teachers 
then are likely to find themselves in one 
of several different setups which may 
be injurious to them when they secure 
teaching positions. If they are trained to 
be more or less subject-minded and then 
start teaching where the emphasis is on 
the student more than on the subject, 
they find the adjustment difficult. 

Most junior high schools concern 
themselves with pupil adjustments more 
than with subjects. Social living embrac- 
es the areas of social studies and Eng- 
lish with emphasis upon “living” rather 
than mastery of specifics such as spell- 
ing, grammar, and history. Cadet teach- 
ers interested in junior high schools 
should by all means secure training 
where the philosophy of the modern 
junior high school is clearly promoted. 
The modern junior high school cannot 
function if teachers are not properly 
trained. 

Miss Iona Petteys, a successful teacher 
of long experience, gives us the following 
analysis of the situation which she uses 
to help Margaret Dalton, cadet teacher, 
start her practice teaching in the field 
of social living. 

When my principal said to me one 
bright, beautiful day, “Miss Petteys, 
would you like to have a cadet teacher?,” 
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and MARGARET DALTON 





@ Joint responsibility for the education of 
teachers by the colleges and the public 
schools is increasingly recognized as a 
fundamental requirement for the effective 
preparation of teachers. The recognition of 
this may be seen in the article “Cadet 
Teaching in Double Periods.” One of the 
most difficult tasks is to translate theory 
into practice. In the Lindberg Junior High 
School, Long Beach, the Principal, Mr. H. 
W. Stauffacher, and the double period 
social-studies and English teacher, Iona 
Petteys, describe how they have collabor- 
ated to provide a stimulating experience 
in student teaching for Margaret Dalton. 





thoughts raced through my mind. After 
a few moments, my answer was ready, 
“Yes, that would be wonderful to have 
a young teacher, just out of the univer- 
sity with fresh, new educational ideas 
in my classroom. I would like to help 
her see what a two-period social-living 
class embraces.” 

Thus it happened that Miss Margaret 
Dalton was assigned to do her practice 
teaching in a seventh-grade social-liv- 
ing class at Lindbergh Junior High 
School in Long Beach, California. In 
this class 38 slow readers are enrolled. 

Yes, the class is called “social living,” 
which means learning to live together. 
We all know that successful living does 
not just happen. We have to work con- 
stantly to learn how to live with each 
other. We try to show the students that 
our class is a way of life. It does not 
come from formal study, but rather it 
is absorbed until the boys and girls 
know what is good and right. 

Big, fat, George was worried at Christ- 
mas time for fear the collections of his 
paper route would fall short and he 
could not buy his mother a Christmas 
present. And little Patricia wanted most 
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of all for Santa to bring back her dead 
mother for just Christmas Eve because 
her step-mother hated her so. Now, what 
did these students — with worries and 
heavy hearts care whether one should 
say, “I seen the movie” or “I saw the 
movie”? 

Miss Dalton, who is unusually con- 
cerned over each and every pupil, and 
I have won the confidence of these be- 
wildered students. The class is not one 
which could be termed “non-learners” 
but rather the children have had heavy 
problems, evidently from early school 
age, which have blocked their learning 
ability. One of the students, Carl, gained 
a real start on his path of learning this 
year when he was chosen by the class 
during Book Week to play the part of 
the Teacher in Mark Twain’s Huckle- 
berry Finn. He puffed up so much that 
Miss Dalton and I thought he would bust 
the buttons on his shirt. Ever since that 
day he has worked tremendously hard. 


Little Barbara, born a blue baby, but 
evidently recovered remarkably, cannot 
be expected to accomplish as much as 
big, husky, Judy. But Judy has her prob- 
lems too, because her father gives her 
a black eye quite frequently. I secretly 
wonder if the father does not come out 
with two black eyes. And Sandra, whose 
mother was in a head-on auto crash, 
has to bathe her mother and feed her 
her breakfast every morning before she 
can come to school. 


How could we then expect all 38 
students to work at the same pace. 
Every day, therefore, on the board we 
have about five points at which the class 
can work. They may work on any one 
or all of the assignments made. 


By having the two-peridd class, the 
teacher is able to understand and know 
every student in the class and can do 
something about each personality. The 
two hours, from 8:30 to 10:30, for this 
class, with a five-minute recess at 9:30 
A.M., go very quickly, according to the 


class. We have a variety of activities; 
reading orally, reading to find the para- 
graph meaning, spelling, writing their 
experiences, word meanings, language 
usage, poetry, geography, map making, 
library reports, and current events as 
found in Junior Scholastic magazines. 
The pupils keep their work in large 
loose-leaf notebooks. It is important that 
the students remember to bring their 
class “tools” everyday, just as their 
fathers must take their tools to work. 


This confusing situation confronted 
the cadet teacher. It was a challenge to 
help her sense fundamental needs and 
purposes. 

Is this difficult for the cadet teacher? 
Margaret Dalton answers that question. 


“What can you do in a classroom that 
will last a whole hour?” I desperately 
asked my beginning-teacher friends this 
question before I started my semester 
course in cadet teaching. The question 
has never been answered because for 
the past three months the period has 
lasted two hours and the query has 
changed to, “What can’t you do in so- 
cial living?” 

The unit has been the master plan or 
hub of the social-living wheel with its 
numerous spokes of reading, spelling, 
art work, map study, recitation, com- 
position, to list but a few of our class 
activities, which have given shape and 
meaning to the entire structure of learn- 
ing to live in society, and at the same 
time have provided the basis for learn- 
ing basic skills. 


Our particular seventh-grade class has 
been denoted a slow learning group. 
The students began this semester in a 
new group, since six grammar schools 
send their graduates to Lindbergh Jun- 
ior High. A fair percentage of the stu- 
dents were also from other communi- 
ties, as Southern California is known 
for its transient population. This meant 
that our class needed to develop a feel- 
ing of unity. 
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The feeling of class unity was devel- 
oped by recognizing individual abilities 
and interests and encouraging the boys 
and girls to share these with the class. 
Donald collected cactus. In fact, Donald 
read all the books on that subject in 
the school library, preferred cactus can- 
dy to chocolate bars, and once confided 
to me about an instance when he was 
at a cactus farm at sunset and “almost 
fainted.” Surely such enthusiasm could 
be utilized in bringing interest to the 
class. 

When we began our unit on Califor- 
nia, Donald had his opportunity. The 
cactus collection worked in with our 
study of geography and led to other 
volunteers with rock and plant collec- 
tions. A committee planned an exhibit 
incorporating all the contributions. Stu- 
dents who showed little interest in read- 
ing their geographies gave serious study 
to mountain heights and the exact shad- 
ing of desert scenery for the backdrop. 
Good penmen volunteered to print signs 
and found themselves avidly pouring 
over dictionaries for correct spellings. 
The end product may not have been 
championship material as far as exhibits 
go, but more important than perfection, 
the students were working toward one 
goal and learning about their state at 
the same time. We now have a substan- 
tial waiting list for our next project 
when other students will have the op- 
portunity to reveal their talents. 

Another step in class unity occurred 
when the were divided into 
groups of five or six to study a desig- 
nated list of spelling words. Since this 
study technique was introduced early 
in the semester, chairmen for the various 
groups were selected by the teacher. 
The chairmen in turn selected their 
committee members. We discovered in 
the process that several of the more 
retiring students were not known by 
name to all the members of the class. 
Without calling special attention to these 
few, we made certain that all students 


students 
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became ecquainted through the commit- 
tee work. The group method of study 
also proved to be stimulating in the 
subject field. 

Seventh graders, like their older col- 
leagues, take pride in authorship. There 
had been a tendency in the class oc- 
casionally to omit signing names to 
written work. During the course of one 
grammar lesson, the students were asked 
to construct five sentences using the 
verbs that had been discussed. Verb 
conjugations were left blank and papers 
were exchanged for answers. When the 
drill was collected, every paper proudly 
carried a notation of “test by 
answered by nf 


I have been amazed on several oc- 
casions, during my short experience in 
teaching, at the ability of certain stu- 
dents, handicapped by learning difficul- 
ties, to substitute other skills in meeting 
a situation. Larry is a non-reader. He 
recognizes his lack of ability and at- 
tempts to balance it by success in sports. 
This recognition was brought to my at- 
tention when he struggled through a 
paragraph in an oral recitation and re- 
turned to his seat, pale and shaken. 
Several days later we were giving every 
student a chance to read aloud by call- 
ing on them according to their desk lo- 
cations. Too late, I realized that it 
would call the attention of the entire 
class to Larry’s disability if he were 
omitted in the recitations. He beckoned 
to me frantically, and when I reached 
his desk he had selected the paragraph 
he would read. “What,” he whispered, 
“does this say?” None of the words 
were familiar to him, so I quickly read 
the short passage aloud. Five minutes 
later he repeated the reading to the 
class, a retitation memorized in one 
hearing! Though I realized that this was 
not the way to teach reading, it seemed 
better to prevent a boy’s embarrassment 
and leave the proper technique to the 
reading clinic, to which Larry has been 
referred. 





CADET TEACHING IN DOUBLE PERIODS 


I was most fortunate in my work as a 
cadet teacher to return to the junior 
high school which I had attended as 
a student. Familiar rooms and faces 
brought back earlier impressions, and I 
found myself in the unique position of 
viewing learning situations from a stu- 
dent angle and a teacher angle. An un- 
derstanding and patient training teacher 
has added to the richness of my teaching 
experience. 

A seventh grader once asked me if I 
“got paid for coming here everyday.” 
I parried the question at the time, but 
I can now say with complete truthful- 
ness that I have been paid immeasurably 
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in a new understanding of junior-high 
students, their struggles in the transition 
from child to young adulthood, and the 
influential part the classroom teacher 
can play in this development. 


The careful reader will note that em- 
phasis upon the child, his background, 
experiences, achievements and attitudes 
are the major points of emphasis. Aca- 
demic achievements begin after the stu- 
dent is adjusted to his group and is in 
a happy mood for exciting adventures 
with his group and helpful teachers. 





In Driver Education California Leads the Nation 


California leads the nation in training its high-school students to be safe 
drivers, the Governor’s Highway Safety Conference was told as the state received 
its third Superior Award in as many years in the National High School Driver 
Education Award Program sponsored by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. The 110,953 students enrolled in driver training courses during the 
1950-1951 term in California was the largest state group of high-school trainees 
in the nation. This army of boys and girls learning to be safe drivers when they 
take the wheel of the family car or their own automobile exceeded by nearly 
32,000 the next highest state total of 79,000 trainees in high schools in Illinois. 
New York and Massachusetts were third and fourth in total number of pupils 
enrolled, with 43,653 and 43,634 respectively. 

According to the Assocaition, research studies have shown repeatedly that stu- 
dents who take driver education courses in their high schools usually have only a 
third as many accidents as those who do not have the benefit of this training. 
More than 2,000,000 boys and girls have been given these courses in the nation 
as a whole since 1947. Upwards of 660,000 are now being turned out of these 
classes annually and high-school-trained drivers now comprise about 3 per cent 
of the nation’s 60,000,000 driving population. 

The purpose of the Association’s Driver Education Award Program is to give 
recognition to those state governmental agencies responsible for public education 
and highway safety, and to mark the progress of non-official groups within a state 
which have consistently supported high-school driver education programs. Each 
California high school which conducted a driver education course during the 
1950-51 school year received from the Association a certificate reproduction of 
the plaque presented at the conference. 

In addition to California, the states which qualified for Superior Award this 
year were Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. Meritorious Awards, presented to states 
giving driver education courses in more than 25 per cent of their schools, with at 
least 25 per cent of eligible students enrolled, were won by 19 states and the 
District of Columbia. The “meritorious” states are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. A special award also was given for the first time this 
year to New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Vermont for unusual progress 
in developing driver education courses in private and parochial schools. — From 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, January, 1952. 








A Teacher Looks at the 
Double-Period Program 


A new semester is just beginning. The 
low sevens — some completely hap- 
py to be in junior high school, others 
frankly fearful, and a few aggressive 
souls determined to make an impression 
by fair means or foul—scoot from room 
to room, excited over their new freedom. 
The change from the elementary situa- 
tion, where they have remained under 
the tutelage of one teacher in one room, 
to the highly deparimentalized junior- 
high-school program is welcomed whole- 
heartedly at first. But there is a serpent 
in their garden of Eden. 

Each of their six or more new teach- 
ers need information about them. During 
the first day or two the students oblige 
by giving each teacher whatever person- 
al data he considers essential. But their 
faces soon begin to mirror the question 
in their minds, “When will I be more 
than a mere name in my teachers record 
book?” The teachers think, “If only we 
could have smaller classes so that we 
could know each student better earlier 
in the term!” They start with the best 
intentions to get data from the counsel- 
ors, but the pressure of clerical work 
is great. After all, they can look up the 
reading ages, the health problems, and 
the data about behavior habits and per- 
sonality problems next week, or the 
next. Just learning the names of the 
students in five classes averaging thirty- 
five to forty in each constitutes some 
sort of marathon. And work must get 
under way. The students became ob- 
jects on an assembly line as the teachers 
become obsessed with the need to get 
things done. The individual fades into 
a blur of faces. 


Consider what happens when one 
teacher has the same students in such 
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By LUCILLE SIMNEY 





@ The emphasis in this issue of the 
Journal upon core programs and double 
periods is indicative of the fact that two 
fundamental forces are at work in sec- 
ondary education today: one to make the 
curriculum more life-centered, the other to 
enable teachers better to know their stu- 
dents. That mature, experienced teachers 
are accepting these trends is reflected in 
Lucille Simney‘’s account of her experi- 
ence with the double period. She is 
teacher of English and social studies at 
Frick Junior High School in the Oakland 
Public Schools where she has been teach- 
ing since 1922. The possibilities of the 
approach impressed her first when she 
was a librarian and saw the total curricu- 
lum problem of the school and was later 
translated into reality as a result of 
stimulating summer workshops offered by 
the Oakland School Department. 





closely related subjects as English and 
social studies under the double-period 
plan. This arrangement reduces the size 
of the class for all practical purposes. 
The clerical work, the learning of names, 
the collection of personal data, and some 
sociometric grouping can be completed . 
in about half the time required for 
single classes. Whereas the teacher of 
five single classes has an average of 
180 pupils per day, the teacher with two 
double periods and one single period, 
contacts about 105. 

Instead of the teacher feeling an un- 
due compulsion to get work under way, 
she can take time for teacher-pupil plan- 
ning of activities appropriate to the 
learning of the particular topics selected 
for study. With student participation in 
planning lessons a spirit of permissive- 
ness is encouraged and pupils gain more 
insight into the problem of evaluating 
their work. A great deal has been said 
about the teacher’s need to know the 
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children. Equally important is the need 
for a student to know some of his teach- 
ers well enough to enjoy the benefits of 
functional counciling. 

“Every teacher must be a teacher of 
reading,” say our administrators. If 
the English teacher also teaches social 
studies, special skills which are usually 
stressed only in the English classes can 
be taught as a means of improving per- 
formance in social studies. The tools of 
learning are described and practiced as 
needed and the children accept the pro- 
cedure as normal. They see that one sub- 
ject reinforces the other. Not only read- 
ing techniques, but better methods of 
speaking, listening, writing, and remem- 
bering can be learned and practiced as 
the need arises. 


The flexibility of the double program 
pays interesting dividends. A teacher can 
capitalize on a sudden intense interest 
in either subject, using consecutive per- 
iods for an activity until learning has 


been assured. Audio-visual aids which 
must be shared with other teachers 
within a given time can be used at the 


most convenient time for each teacher. 
More individual help can be given 
where remedial aid is indicated. Leader- 
ship is more easily encouraged because 
the leaders can have larger blocks of 
time for carrying out their plans. 


The double-period plan is not without 
its disadvantages. There is temptation 
for the English major to teach English 
whenever time permits, and neglect so- 
cial studies. The social studies expert 
may welcome too heartily the opportuni- 
ty to bear down on a given topic and 
dismiss certain English activities as tri- 
vial or unimportant. Over emphasis on 
correlation of subject matter may dull 
interest. The responsibility is upon the 
administrator to decide where the dou- 
ble period will be of most value in the 
school and which teachers are best qauli- 
fied for the assignment. 


Administrators and teachers want a 
learning climate characterized by a sense 
of stability, lack of tension, friendly 
helpfulness, and freedom to learn and 
do. If the double period contributes ap- 
preciably to this learning situation, then 


it should be used. 





Facts from the Social Scene of Interest to Educators 


More than 850,000 American farms did not have electric service on June 30, 
1951. . . . One fourth of the population of the world has gained political inde- 


pendence within the span of only six years. 


than soldiers. . 


. . » Costa Rica has more teachers 


. . The U. S. private received $75 a month; the French draftee 





gets $1.28 a month; the Iranian, 31 cents a month. . . . Average length of life in 
the United States has increased to 68 years, highest in the history of mankind. 
... The national universities of Mexico and Peru are observing their four- 
hundredth anniversaries. . . . The American Federation of Labor “estimates” that 
the National Association of Manufacturers spends a million dollars a day on pro- 
business propaganda including “teaching aids for schools.” . . . The first session 
of the 82nd Congress approved spending equivalent to $636 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. . . . Exactly 658 negroes were enrolled as stu- 
dents in medical schools in the United States, this being 2.5 per cent of the total 
number of medical students. . . . The 82nd Congress in its first session appropri- 
ated 89 billion dollars, of which 61 billion goes for defense. — From National 
Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, January, 1952. 





Welcome, B-7’s 


agp eag the cry is the same— 
the call of the sheep entering the fold 
for the first time! What’s a homeroom? 
Where’s the counselor’s office? How do 
you get a locker? Is the gym teacher 
the coach? What’s a registrar? I’m lost, 
where’s the office? All teachers have 
heard these mournful cries on countless 
opening days at the beginning of the 
new term. The first day of school has 
been traditionally an exhausting emo- 
tional experience for both teachers and 


children. 


Lafayette Junior High School in Los 
Angeles attempts to meet the B7’s before 
they enter on the first day and to extend 
the orientation program into the semes- 
ter in several phases of school life, and 
thus to initiate the children into ways 
of school leadership and successful 
experiences. 

Working in conjunction with the well- 
organized guidance function of articula- 
tion between the elementary and junior 
high schools, the planning helps to in- 
tegrate the curriculum, student-body ac- 
tivities, and community relations in ad- 
justing the new pupils to their new 
school environment as pleasantly and 
completely as possible. It is the feeling 
of those working in the program that if 
proper emotional and psychological ad- 
justment to a new situation can be made 
as soon as possible, the better the chances 
for school success. As in many schools, 
the grade counselor prepares for the new 
class by compiling data regarding a- 
chievement, health, and citizenship for 
the new cumulative records, and assigns 
pupils to homerooms and classes. The 
school is guidance-minded. The same 
counselor, acting as class sponsor, 
guides his group through junior high 
school. Likewise, the same homeroom 
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By EDITH L. SHREVE 
and ATHOL SEYMOUR 





@ The junior high school is supposed to 
provide for the smoother transition of a 
student from elementary to secondary edu- 
cation. Too often, the abrupt break at 
grade 7 has been overpowering. How 
this problem has been met is described in 
a detailed, practical manner by two ex- 
perienced Los Angeles junior-high-school 
educators: Edith L. Shreve, Girls’ Vice- 
Principal and G. Athol Seymour, Chair- 
man, English-Social Studies at Lafayette 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. Both of 
them know the junior-high-school pro- 
gtam thoroughly as the practical nature 
of their report testifies. 





teacher usually pilots his students from 
the first day as B7’s to graduation, tak- 
ing a personal interest in their progress 
and achievements. 

How to prepare for the questions from 
the bewildered newcomers? How to pre- 
pare the reception of the new class by 
the student body as a whole? At Lafay- 
ette the democratic way meets an acid 
test because its student body is composed 
almost wholly of several minority groups, 
Negro, Mexican-American, and Oriental 
in order of enrollment percentages. The 
school is located in a downtown area, 
hemmed in on all sides by industry; 
many parents from this underprivileged 
area are shy about coming to school to 
meet the teachers. Therefore, those in- 
terested in welcoming the newcomers 
feel an added responsibility to make 
both parents and pupils feel wanted and 
secure in their new school home. The 
vice-principals, feeling that parents have 
a right to know what is expected of 
them in the way of providing such 
items as gym clothes and lunch, send a 
letter to the parents of boys and girls 
who will enter Lafayette each semester. 
The letter sent to the group which en- 
tered in September is typical. 
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TO THE PARENTS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHO WILL ENTER LAFAYETTE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL IN SEPTEMBER: 

Dear Friends, 


Your boys and girls will be most welcome 
at Lafayette. School begins at 8:00 o'clock on 
Monday, September 17. On that first day new 
pupils will be received and will meet their 
teachers in the Auditorium. 

We suggest that they bring either a sand- 
wich or fruit to eat in the middle of the morn- 
ing, or that they bring a little money to buy 
food. It will be an exciting morning and we 
are sure that they will be hungry before school 
closes at 12:20. 

Each day pupils should either bring their 
lunches or money to buy lunch. After the first 
week, those who live within four blocks of the 
school and who have someone at home to pre- 
pare their lunches may secure noon passes. 
These will be issued only on the personal re- 
quests of a parent or guardian, who must 
come to the school to make the request. 

Our school also serves breakfast every 
morning. If your children do not eat breakfast 
at home, they can eat here at school. The 
prices are very reasonable. 

All pupils need to provide themselves with 
notebooks, paper, and pencils. These can be 
purchased from the Student Store here at 
school. 

For physical education, boys need shorts, tee 
shirts, gym shoes, and socks, The shorts and 
tee shirts can be bought here at the school. 

Girls need shorts, blouses, white socks, and 
gym shoes. Regulation physical education out- 
fits for girls may be purchased at Grant's, 
Eastern-Columbia, The Broadway, Millirons, 
the May Company, and Bullocks. 

Pupils will be shown the kind of gym 
clothes to buy after they enroll. We advise 
you not to buy these until after school starts. 

There is also a towel fee of fifty cents for 
both boys and girls. This fee will be collected 
the first or the second week. 

Textbooks, hall lockers, and gym baskets 
with locks are furnished free to all pupils, 
but a fee is charged for undue damage or 
loss. Our school also has a library from which 
books may be borrowed by all pupils free of 
charge. 

Lafayette Junior High School also sponsors 
Lafayette Center, which provides a recreation 
program for the young people of this area. 
The Center is open from 3:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon until 10:00 o’clock at night. Clubs, 
dances, playground activities, television, camp- 
ing, and Toy Loan are among the many re- 
creational opportunities. The playground is 
open on Saturdays from 10:00 a.m. until 9:00 
p.m. and on Sundays from 12:00 "til 6:00 p.m. 


Our school also has a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation which meets here at school. You will 
receive invitations to their meetings. We hope 
that you can attend. But whether you can or 
not, we want you to join, for our P.-T.A. 
really helps to make Lafayette a better school 
for your boys and girls. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to 
meeting your children and becoming ac- 
quainted with you. Lafayette is a friendly 
school, and we shall do everything possible 
to make everyone feel welcome. 


Cordially yours, 

(Mrs.) Edith Shreve 

Girls’ Vice-Principal 

Isaac H. McClelland, Jr. 

Boys’ Vice-Principal 
Approved: 


M. E. Herriott, Principal 


Thus both children and parents are 
drawn into the exciting preliminary ex- 
periences of junior-high-school life. 
However, good positive relations are es- 
tablished before teachers and parents 
settle down to the serious business of 
working with their mutual charges. If 
parents’ confidence in school personnel 
and respect for school services and func- 
tions can be gained at the beginning. 
it is easier to meet problems together 
when they arise. 


The English-social studies department 
helps to plan the B7 orientation activi- 
ties. The curriculum aspects of the pro- 
gram are so integrated into the overall 
experience that it is difficult to separate 
the various functions of guidance, cur- 
riculum, school service, and community 
relations. The Girls’ Vice-Principal, who 
has curriculum as her particular respon- 
sibility, heads up the planning, assisted 
by the chairman of English-social stud- 
ies and by the grade counselor. Because 
all B7’s are programmed to their social 
studies and English classes during the 
same double periods, the orientation ac- 
tivities of the first three weeks of the 
semester are scheduled at this time. 

Special schedule for the opening day. 
In order to prepare the student body 
for the organization of the new semester, 
the day starts with an extended home- 
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room period followed by short periods, 
a second homeroom, and ends with an 
assembly. 


The B7’s meet in the auditorium dur- 
ing the first homeroom period, assemb- 
ling at signs bearing the names of the 
elementary schools from which they 
have just graduated. Here they are greet- 
ed by members of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, A7’s who are former students of 
the same elementary schools, who have 
been chosen to welcome their former 
elementary schoolmates to junior high 
school. The B7’s are also officially wel- 
comed by their counselor and by the 
principal, who introduces them to their 
homeroom teachers. Each homeroom 
teacher escorts his students to their 
homeroom. 

Meanwhile in all other homeroom 
groups, the students are being prepared 
to welcome their new schoolmates. Ev- 
erywhere the emphasis is on making all 
newcomers feel wanted. The bulletin 
board and display case in the main hall 
are properly bedecked, the daily school 
bulletin stresses Lafayette’s spirit of 
courtesy and helpfulness, and everyone 
wears a “welcome B7’s” tag. The assem- 
bly at the close of the day serves the 
twofold purpose of recognizing and wel- 
coming the B7’s as a part of the student 
body, and of discussing plans and hopes 
for the new semester. 

B7 issue of the school paper. A special 
edition of the school paper is devoted to 
B7 Orientation. Everything the newcom- 
er needs to know is included in the eight 
pages. This paper is edited and prepared 
by the B7 English-social-studies teachers 
and classes and closely parallels the 
course of study prepared for the B7’s 
for the first three weeks. It has many 
of the aspects of a-pupil handbook with 
the added advantage of being more flex- 
ible, easy to change from semester to 
semester, and more newsy and informal 
in style than the regular type of hand- 
book. It includes the usual messages of 
welcome from the administrators, a plan 
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of the buildings and rooms, names of the 
teachers and other staff members listed 
both alphabetically and by departments, 
bell schedules, information regarding 
clubs, organizations, and activities. On 
the editorial page the B7’s about-to-be- 
come A7’s give their impressions of their 
first days at school. An effort is made 
to anticipate any and all questions that 
a new B7 might ask! 


Early lunch on the first day. Members 
of the Hospitality Committee act as hosts 
and hostesses and escorts to the B7’s to 
the cafeteria for lunch, which is served 
a little earlier for the new pupils on the 
first day. The children are shown how 
to obtain change, where to line up for 
service, which areas the B7’s use for 
eating, and all of the details which are 
new and bewildering. One small girl was 
heard to sigh, “It’s the little things that 
count.” Place cards with the teachers’ 
names indicate the location for each 
class, as it is customary for B7 teachers 
to eat with their pupils on the first day. 


Sight seeing tours. Student body offi- 
cers or members of the school’s honor 
service organizations accompany each 
class. Since the groups are English-so- 
cial-studies classes, which have been 
prepared by their teachers for the places 
to be visited, they move along in an or- 
derly and quiet manner, and are met 
everywhere with courtesy. Each building 
with its respective departments is visited. 
The tours are followed by discussions 
in the classrooms, the aim of which is to 
build understanding and pride in the 
school. The children also write stories 
about these visits as a part of the Eng- 
lish lesson. Many of these stories or 
parts from them are used in the B7 issue 
of the school paper for the next semester. 


Library orientation. The school librar- 
ian arranges for each B7 English and 
social-studies class to visit the library 
for introductory instruction in library 
procedure. This is another experience 
which dovetails with the curriculum 
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function, since there is much time de- 
voted to learning about the classifica- 
tion of books in the library, ways of 
looking for information, and the like. 
After these first introductory lessons, 
the classes are scheduled to go to the 
library regularly for one period every 
week, 


Reception for B7’s and their parents. 
During the first week of each semester, 
a reception honoring the B7’s and their 
parents is held one evening. Enclosed 
with the welcoming letter from the vice- 
principals in an invitation from the pres- 
ident of the P.-T.A. and the principal to 
attend the reception. Refreshments are 
served and parents and pupils are greet- 
ed by the faculty, P.-T.A. members, and 
student leaders. There is a short pro- 
gram presided over by the grade coun- 
selor. Administrators, teachers, P.-T.A. 
officers, and student-body officers are 
introduced. The junior-high-school cur- 
riculum is explained simply and briefly. 
Finally, a motion picture film of the 
activities of the school and the work in 
some of the classes is shown. This film 
includes pictures of the new B7’s as 
they emerged from the auditorium to 
go to their homerooms on the first day 
of the semester. 


B7 Party. A party for the youngsters 
themselves is the bright spot of the get- 
acquainted program. During the second 
or third week of the semester, all B7’s 
are invited to a party sponsored by the 
vice-principals and the Hospitality Com- 
mittee. Student-body officers preside at 
the party, introducing skits produced by 
the girls’ and boys’ physical-education 
classes, and conducting the quiz show 
which is the main event of the occasion. 
Questions for the quiz are taken from 
material which the English-social-studies 
teachers have used in the B7 orientation 
unit, most of which is also included in 
the B7 issue of the school paper. A rep- 
resentative from each homeroom is chos- 
en to participate in the quiz, and prizes 
are given to the first, second, and third 


place winners. Usually a picture is taken 
of the three winners as they receive the 
prizes and a story is prepared for the 
community newspaper. 


Orientation meetings. Three meetings 
are scheduled for the B7’s as a class 
group in the auditorium during the first 
three weeks of the semester. Time is 
again taken from the B7 English-social 
studies classes. The grade counselor ad- 
ministers these meetings, the theme of 
which is, “Who Are the People to Help 
Me?” The content of the meetings paral- 
lels the work that is progressing in the 
classes, although the organization varies. 


At one meeting, the counselor, regis- 
trar, attendance supervisors, nurse, and 
health coordinator are presented and 
the overall guidance function is stressed. 
Meeting these people as friends and hav- 
ing their roles interpreted in a positive, 
helpful way is much more meaningful 
and constructive than first meeting them 
when trouble is brewing! This phase of 
the program pays dividends in time- 
saving and in cordial relations. 


At another meeting various staff mem- 
bers, other than teachers, are presented. 
The secretary explains her job and gives 
a word of welcome. She is followed in 
turn by the clerks from the bookroom, 
the attendance office, and the counselor’s 
office; by the custodians, gardner, stu- 
dent-body manager, cafeteria manager, 
vice-principals, and the principal. The 
principal sometimes presides at this 
meeting, making appropriate remarks 
about each job as he introduces each 
person. This meeting is usually very 
popular due to the mixing into the 
serious context humorous comments 
about certain staff personalities and their 
jobs. A feeling of helpfulness and work- 
ing together seems to pervade the class, 
and that intangible and all-important 
quality, school spirit, is engendered. 
Many of the stories written by B7’s 
about their first impressions in their new 
schoo] mention this meeting. 
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The last meeting of the series stresses 
student service, activities, honor groups, 
student-body organization, the safety 
organizations, cashiers, clubs, and any 
other phases of school life that seems 
pertinent at the time. This meeting is 
usually presided over by the student 
body officers. At all of the meetings, 
one of the music teachers leads the 
singing of the school songs. 


B7 Spelling contest. Another popular 
activity involving the entire class is a 
spelling contest which is sponsored by 
the English-social-studies teachers and 
administered by the counselor and vice- 
principal. The words are selected and 
taught by the English teachers. Con- 
testants are chosen from each English 
class to participate in the contest. Suit- 
able ribbons are awarded to each parti- 
cipant, and to first, second, and third 
place winners. 


Choosing B7’s to visit elementary 
schools. In the closing weeks of the A6 
semester, visits are made to the elemen- 
tary schools by former pupils who are 
B7’s in junior high school. They are 
accompanied by the junior-high-school 
grade counselor and principal. The pur- 
poses of the visits are to acquaint the 
A6’s with junior high school and to 
introduce a few key people whom the 
A6’s can recognize when they arrive at 
Lafayette. 


Choosing pupils to visit their former 
schools completes the cycle. Again this 
project is carried out by the English- 
social-studies classes. All B7’s partici- 
pate in the preparation of the speeches, 
which are an outgrowth of a class acti- 
vity in writing stories about their ex- 
periences in junior high school. Each 
English-social-studies class chooses its 
candidates, remembering to choose one 
boy and one girl from each elementary 
school represented in the group. The 
final choices are made by a committee 
headed by the chairman of the English- 
social-studies department. 
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Winning contestants also become 
members of the Hospitality Committee 
for the school. These pupils are privi- 
leged to work with the honor service 
groups in welcoming the new class to 
Lafayette. 


On the first day of the new semester, 
the B7’s meet in the auditorium and as- 
semble at standards bearing the names 
of the elementary schools which they at- 
tended. The Hospitality Committee mem- 
bers direct them. 


It has been the experience of those 
teachers who work closely with student 
organizations that ample provision 
should be made for participation in 
school service at each grade level. Those 
B7’s who are selected to revisit their 
elementary schools and who form the 
Hospitality Committee set the pace for 
the new A7 class whose keynote is 
hospitality and helpfulness to all new- 
comers and visitors. 


A spirit of willingness is fostered and 
grows as the boys and girls advance 
to higher grades. The upper-grade stu- 
dents have an almost paternal, a big- 
sister or big-brother attitude toward the 
lower-grade children. This influence is 
felt throughout the school as students 
are encouraged to help when difficulties 
and misunderstandings arise. More care 
is taken of the grounds, trees, shrubs, 
buildings, and equipment. There is a 
willingness to serve at all times and on 
all occasions. 


This situation is indeed a far cry 
from the old days when the A7’s yelled, 
“Hey, scrubs!” and gleefully misdirected 
and misinformed their new schoolmates, 
when B7’s often dreaded the first day 
of school because of the indignities that 
might be heaped upon them. Physical 
violence was often less hard to bear than 
the disrespect and disdain to which they 
were subjected. Now B7’s are no longer 
subjected to physical and mental tor- 
ture in the form of hazing; the friendly 
spirit prevails. 





Lakewood’'s Special Interest 
Club Program 


| Ser HELP provide a wider variety of 
educative experiences, the student 
body and staff of the Lakewood Junior 
High School developed a special interest 
club program to supplement the regular 
curriculum and other extracurriculum 
activities. These clubs meet once a week 
during the regular school day at a 
special activity period in which all pupils 
and teachers take part. 


SPECIFIC PURPOSES OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST CLUBS 


This program meets several needs 
which are not always satisfied by the 
regular school program. Among these 
needs is that of learning how to use 
leisure time wisely. The majority of the 
clubs offer training in crafts, art, music, 
hobbies, sports, or school service work. 
Participation in this type of activity is 
a step in educating pupils away from the 
more or less passive observer type of 
recreation such as movies, television, 
radio, and some types of literature which 
may tend to create a passive personality 
without purpose or initiative. The parti- 
cipating type of recreation releases en- 
ergy from the mind, the emotions, the 
muscles; therefore, it demands the at- 
tention of the whole personality. The 
hobby or amateur type of activity gives 
a feeling of achievement and security 
through the use of talent without pres- 
sure or tension. This type of recreation 
tends to develop an integrated, purpose- 
ful personality which is capable of in- 
itiating worthwhile activity as contrasted 
to that resulting from the passive type 
of recreation. 

Another purpose which the special in- 
terest clubs help to fulfill is that of pro- 
viding opportunities for students who 
are less successful academically to use 


By ROBERT E. BOTTS 





@ This article about clubs reflects the 
renewed attempt that is currently being 
made to meet the original “exploratory” 
objective of the junior high school. One is 
impressed with the careful preparation 
that went into the planning of this pro- 
gtam, the broadness of it. and the extent 
to which it is accepted as an important, 
regular part of the school program. 

Robert E. Botts, a science teacher in 
the Lakewood Junior High School, Long 
Beach, since 1949, has been administering 
this program of special interest clubs as a 
part of his field work to qualify for an 
administrative credential. His active in- 
terest in recreational programs extends 
beyond the school to the Boy Scouts and 
church groups. 





their abilities and talents without the 
pressure and frustration of achievement 
ratings. Here they may find an anchor 
upon which to hold when their class- 
room endeavors seem futile. It also pro- 
vides a release from the monotonous 
regularity of the schedule by providing 
a different schedule occasionally with an 
altogether different activity included. 


A very important purpose of the spe- 
cial interest club program is that of 
social development. It is probably the 
most difficult to evaluate. The informal 
atmosphere of a club where students 
can work without pressure of grades 
lends itself readily to social intercourse, 
and is therefore helpful in developing 
ability to get along with fellow students 
while working toward common goals. 


However, one of the problems of such 
a club program is to prevent cliques 
from registering as a group and monop- 
olizing a club or hindering its progress. 
This situation should be prevented at 
registration time through proper publi- 
city and guidance. 
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SELECTION OF CLUBS 

In order to meet the needs of a large 
number of students, a wide variety of 
clubs is necessary. Each one must neces- 
sarily meet certain criteria beyond satis- 
fying pupil needs: (a) the club enroll- 
ment should be large enough to meet 
the needs of a fair portion of the student 
body; (b) the club must be carried out 
within the limits of the physical facili- 
ties available; (c) the club should func- 
tion satisfactorily without exorbitant ex- 
pense to the student body or to indivi- 
dual participating students, and (d) a 
teacher must be available who is quali- 
fied to sponsor the group. 


The school administration attacked 
the problem of providing an adequate 
variety of activities by compiling a list 
of approximately one hundred clubs 
from educational literature and then 
submitting this list to the students 
through homerooms for an indication of 
which ones would be in demand. Those 
voted to be the most popular and which 
met the stated requirements were then 
inaugurated. They are listed below with 
a star beside those having the greatest 
student interest. Those which were ac- 
tually inaugurated are italicized. 


* Boys’ Acrobatic 
*Girls’ Acrobatic 
* Archery 
* Art Service 
Astronomy 
* Airplane Modeling 
* Automobile (Driving 
and Mechanics) 
Band 
Basketry 
Birds 
Books 
Books (Repair, Making) 
* Boosters 
Boys’ Cooking 
* Boys’ Leaders 
*Camera 
Cartoon 
Ceramics 
*Charm 
Chess, Checkers 
Chemistry 


Kite 

Knitting 

Lampshade Making 

Leather Craft 

Linoleum Block 
Printing 

Letterwriting 

Library 

Mathematics 

Metal Craft (Girls) 

Modeling (Clothes) 

Minstrel 

Museum 

Nature Study 

Needlecraft 

Nursing 

Plastic Modeling 

Poetry 

* Projection 

(Operators) 

Puppets 


*Public Address 
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Chorus 
Conservation 
Camp Cooking 
Copper Tooling 
Crochet and Embroidery 
Cross-word Puzzles 
Curios 

* Dance Band 
Dramatics 
Dressmaking 
Drill Team 
Electricity 
Etiquette 

*Field and Stream 
Firemanship 
First Aid 
Flower Arrangements 
Gardening 

*Girls’ Leaders 
Glee Club (Boys) 
Glee Club (Girls) 
Gliders 

*Golf Club 
Handicraft 
Harmonica 
Health 
Hi-Y 
Host and Hostess 
Inventors 
Journalism 
Junior Red Cross 


System 
Radio 
Radio Drama 
Reading 
* Rollerskating 
Science 
Scrap Books 
* Secretarial and 
Typing 
Short Story 
Shells 
Shellcraft 
Signalling 
Sketching 
Soap Carving 
* Social and 
Square Dancing 
*Spanish 
*Sports 
Stagecraft 
Stage Makeup 
Stamps and Coins 
*Tennis (Paddle) 
Thrift 
Toy Making 
and Repair 
*Ukelele 
Weaving 
Woodcraft 
*Y-teen 
Sewing 


NON-PARTICIPANT GROUP 


At Lakewood the program is carried 
on during school hours by shortening 
each period slightly and adding a mid- 
morning activity period one day each 
week. The club framework provides for 
the non-participant group which includes 
students not interested in any of the 
scheduled clubs. This group meets with 
one or two teachers, depending upon its 
size. The only requirement is that every 
member be orderly. These students are 
free to read, study, visit, or work on 
any type of acceptable project within 
the physical limitations of the meeting 
place. 


Ideally, of course, this problem of un- 
interested students should be met through 
motivation and individual attention. 
From a practical standpoint, this is not 
possible in every case. The non-partici- 
pant group gives these students a place 
to which they may go without having to 
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conform to group purposes and goals. 
They may be counseled without taking 
teacher time from a functioning organi- 
zation. In regular classes these students 
do not have opportunity to experiment 
freely with their belief in the pleasure 
of doing nothing because of continual 
urging and attempted motivation toward 
activity and work. After a period of 
time in the non-participant group many 
have found that indifference and inert- 
ness do not really give the satisfaction 
which they expected and are ready to 
enter a working group. 

This non-participant group is not pri- 
marily intended to be a place to unload 
disclipline cases. Teachers may, how- 
ever, request that students be sent to 
this group because of lack of interest, 
which is usually manifested in anti-so- 
cial behavior. If the request is approved 
by the vice-principal, the student is 
transferred to the non-participant group. 
Students may leave this group and join 
a specific club by obtaining a written 
note from the sponsor indicating his 
approval. The student then gives this 
note to the teacher in charge of the 
non-participant group and he is trans- 
ferred to the new club. 

The non-participant group at the be- 
ginning of this year represented ap- 
proximately 6.5 per cent of the student 
body. Students transferred into it during 
the semester at the request of various 
sponsors have increased the percentage 
to 9.5 per cent. 

It should be noted in passing that 
some students are in the non-participant 
group only because they cannot be ac- 
commodated in the clubs in which they 
have indicated interest. Their transfer 
to active clubs is effected as soon as 


possible. 
ASSIGNING SPONSORS 


In order to select the teacher best 
qualified to sponsor each club, the orig- 
inal list of clubs was given to the facul- 


ty. Each faculty member was asked to 
submit his first three choices of clubs 
which he would like to sponsor, keeping 
in mind those that were especially popu- 
lar with students. From these teacher 
choices club assignments were made. 
The principal has steadily increased the 
faculty’s versatility by using as one of 
the qualifications for selecting new teach- 
ers their ability to sponsor and fit into 
such a program. This has made it possi- 
ble to organize practically all of the 
most popular clubs with interested spon- 
sors. Since the clubs meet during school 
time, each teacher sponsors a club; thus 
keeping the average club enrollment 
down to class size or smaller. 


REGISTRATION 


_ Registration is attempted after each 
student has had opportunity to become 
familiar with every club, its activities, 
purposes, and requirements. By experi- 
mentation, we found that a printed cata- 
log describing the several clubs is neces- 
sary. This should, however, be supple- 
mented by such things as displays of 
products or collections made by mem- 
bers of the various clubs, and some type 
of assembly or homeroom program which 
brings out vividly the wide range of 
organizations. The catalog contains the 
name of the club, its purpose, a list of 
typical activities, equipment or materials 
needed, prerequisite knowledge and ex- 
periences, and the sponsor’s name. It 
is compiled at the beginning of each 
semester and copies are placed on bulle- 
tin boards and in prominent places 
where students have access during out- 
of-class time. 


Currently we are planning a group of 
colored slides showing the typical ac- 
tivities of each club. These slides are 
to be used at an assembly where a 
commentary on each will be given as 
they are projected on the screen. This 
commentary will be similar to that given 
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in the registration catalog except for 
the special explanation of the activity 
pictured. Displays of products from the 
craft or collection type of club will be 
placed in display cases for students to 
see. When the publicity is left to person- 
al contacts among students, there is a 
tendency for cliques to register as 
groups; thus hindering real progress of a 
club because of lack of genuine interest. 

Actual registration is carried out in 
two phases. The first phase is a period of 
several days when students may go to 
the individual sponsor and register. This 
gives those students who are really in- 
terested a chance to get into a club by 
contacting the sponsor promptly. The 
second phase of the registration program 
is to register in homerooms the students 
who have not already signed a club 
roll. These students fill out a form giv- 
ing their first, second, and third choice 
of clubs. These registration forms are 
sorted and assigned to the various clubs 
according to the maximum enrollment 
each club can handle. Not every student 
registering in this second phase can 
secure his first choice, because some of 
the clubs are already filled. This proced- 
ure is justified by the assumption that 
those who wait until the second phase 
of registration have less definite convic- 
tions about their choice and are there- 
fore the ones that would be the least 
disappointed if given their second or 
third choice. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


An adequate method of financing the 
special interest clubs must be worked 
out within the student-body organiza- 
tion or within the individual club itself, 
since the Board of Education does not 
provide funds for this type of extra- 
curricular activity. Some clubs do not 
require any type of financing; for ex- 
ample, the athletic clubs, the school 
service clubs, and the music clubs use 
existing school facilities. Hobby and 
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craft types of clubs where students use 
materials which they take with them 
are financed through a revolving fund. 
Supplies are purchased and each stu- 
dent pays the cost of what he uses. 
Several clubs require equipment such as 
archery targets, chess and checker sets, 
knitting needles, golf balls, photographic 
equipment, and craft tools. Since such 
equipment is not used up or worn out 
by a single individual or group of in- 
dividuals, it is purchased from stu- 
dent-body funds and remains in the 
school as the property of the student- 
body organization. The student body has 
allowed about 8 per cent of its total 
current budget for the club program 
during the school year. 


Organized in this manner, the finan- 
cial aspects of the activity club program 
have several advantages: (a) a student 
may enter one of several clubs which 
make no requirements in terms of need- 
ed material or equipment; (b) in those 
clubs which require limited materials 
or equipment, students pay only for 
what they personally use, and (c) stu- 
dents do not have to pay for non-ex- 
pendible equipment which is used by 
many groups. 


STUDENT REACTION TO THE PROGRAM 


The club program was temporarily 
discontinued during the spring of 1951 
in order to prepare for the annual com- 
munity Pan-American festival. After it 
had been discontinued, an increasing 
demand was made by students through 
the student council to have it reinstated. 
The remarks of parents who have com- 
mented on the program are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of it, which indicates 
that students have carried home enthusi- 
astic reports. For example, the mother 
of one of our boys who has a difficult 
time in school has reported that success 
achieved in one of the service clubs has 
made it much easier to motivate him 
in the regular school program. A mem- 
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ber of the shellcraft club taught her 
mother the art and they have built up 


a business of selling jewelry made from 
small shells. 


A recent survey was made, using a 
sampling of nine out of thirty-one home- 
rooms to find out why students like or 
dislike the activity club program. The 
homerooms surveyed were taken from 
all of the various ability grouping levels 
and also from each of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. Each student 
in the survey was asked to indicate the 
reason he liked or disliked the special 
interest club program. The results show- 
ed that students liked it for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a) 41 per cent because 
they learned something worthwhile; (b) 
12 per cent because they could learn 
without the pressure of grades; (c) 16 
per cent because they got out of school 
one period a week, which helped to 
break the regular routine, and (d) 7 
per cent liked it for various other rea- 
sons. Students disliked the program for 
the following reasons: (a) 2 per cent 
because the clubs were boring; (b) 1 
per cent because they took up too much 
school time; (c) 18 per cent because 
they were not in the club they would 
like to be, and (d) 2 per cent disliked 
it for other reasons. 

This survey points out. that the stu- 
dents can see real value in the program; 
but it also shows that there are problems 
connected with the reigistration, since 
18 per cent of the students would like to 
be in a different club. We did not re- 
quest the student’s name or the name of 
his club on the survey questionairre, 
so therefore cannot determine if this 18 
per cent came from one or two clubs and 


the non-participant group, or if they 
were scattered throughout the various 
clubs; also, we did not determine wheth- 
er they were dissatisfied at the beginning 
of the semester or became dissatisfied 
in the term. It is anticipated that better 
publicity and registration methods will 
help to reduce this number, but the 
rapid and continual change of interests 
among junior-high youths will undoubt- 
edly make improvement difficult. 


The greatest demand is for those clubs 
which provide a wide variety of ac- 
tivities, especially those in which stu- 
dents actually learn how to do some- 
thing, as in the crafts, sports, dance, 
and charm clubs. Other factors which 
tend to popularize the individual clubs 
are the sponsor’s personality and a well 
organized group that provides purpose- 
ful activity for everyone. 


SUMMARY 


Lakewood Junior High School’s ex- 
perience with the during-school special 
interest club program has pointed out 
that it is necessary to provide variety 
to meet the interests of students; that 
provision should be made for the stu- 
dents who have not been attracted by 
any part of the program; that interested 
sponsors must be available; that the cost 
should be reasonable, and that several 
methods of publicity should be carried 
out at registration time to help students 
register wisely. When these requirements 
are satisfactorily met, the program func- 
tions effectively. However, improved 
methods of administering the program 
are continually sought, and it is antici- 
pated that the program will be even 
better as it continues to evolve. 








Annual Football Carnival 


Wits the timekeeper’s gun sounds, 
six footballs are simultaneusly 
kicked off, and six touch-football games 
begin. The big event on the fall sports 
calendar at Pasteur Junior High School, 
the annual football carnival, is under 
way. 

The basic thought behind the organi- 
zation and planning of the football car- 
nival has been to provide opportunity 
for as many boys as possible to take 
part in the games. All six grade levels 
are therefore represented by two teams 
each. Each of the twelve teams in the 
football carnival is chosen from a squad 
of fifteen players. Of the two teams that 
represent each grade, one team is made 
up of those boys who because of their 
age, height, and weight have A, B, or 
C exponents. The other is made up of 
the remaining boys whose exponents 
place them in the D, E, or F classifica- 
tions. The team with the larger boys 
is called the “varsity” and the team of 
smaller boys is called the “B” team. 
In the carnival, the A9 varsity plays the 
B9 varsity, and the A9 “B” team plays 
the B9 “B” team, and so on for the 
eighth and seventh grades. The division 
of boys into teams according to age, 
height, and weight classifications is in 
keeping with best practices for the health 
and safety of the boys who participate. 
The girls and those boys who are not 
team members provide loyal support for 
their teams and thoroughly enjoy the 
games as spectators. 


Teams for the football carnival are 
organized during physical-education per- 
iods two weeks before the games are to 
be played. For example, all the A9 boys 
eligible for the varsity team meet to- 
gether for the purpose of choosing a 
captain, co-captain, and manager for 
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@ The keen interest of young boys in 
sports is built upon to provide a unifying 
activity for a total school according to 
Lyonel D. Avance. Each fall, an “Annual 
Football Carnival” provides for wide- 
spread participation through the regular 
physical-education department in an ex- 
citing competitive game. 

Mr. Avance is Chairman of Boys’ Phys- 
ical Education at Louis Pasteur Junior 
High School, Los Angeles. He has been 
a member of the staff of the physical-edu- 
cation department at the University of 
California, Los Angeles and now directs 
the youth activity program after school at 
Louis Pasteur as well as coordinating the 
regular day program. 





their team. These leaders then select 
from the group a squad of fifteen play- 
ers who will try out for the team. Since 
the football carnival comes toward the 
end of our football season, the abilities 
of the boys are well known and the most 
capable players are easily determined. 


Once the team captain has been select- 
ed, the physical-education teacher who 
sponsors the game takes a back seat 
while the boys organize their team and 
plan their strategy for the football car- 
nival. The physical-education teachers 
provide help and guidance where need- 
ed, but do not in any sense of the word 
coach them. This task is left to the boys, 
who do a very good job, turning out 
some polished teams. 


Each of the six games is officiated by 
two physical-education majors from the 
nearby University of California at Los 
Angeles. Through the cooperation of Mr. 
John Sellwood, supervisor of student 
teaching in physical education at the 
university, we are able to borrow regu- 
lation striped shirts and knickers for 
the officials from the university intra- 
murals office. By using physical-edu- 
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cation majors who may later come here 
as student teachers, we provide an op- 
portunity for them to see our school, 
and our staff is freed from supervisory 
duties on a broader scale. 


All boys wear white “tee” shirts. To 
aid in identifying players the A9, A8, 
and A7 teams wear sleeveless colored 
basketball shirts over their white tee 
shirts. These shirts were purchased from 
student-body funds and are also used 
for our school track meet and various 
other school contests. 


The football carnival is usually held 
in the morning during an assembly per- 
iod. Admission to the games is by 
ticket, for which a nominal charge is 
made. Almost 95 per cent of our student 
body of 1800 boys and girls participate 
as either players or spectators. 


Administrative details for the carnival 
are handled by Allen A. Sebastian, boys’ 
vice-principal, who with the help of 


members of the boys’ student council, 


arranges for the sale of tickets and con- 
trol of the spectators at the carnival. 
Crowd control is greatly faciliated by 
having the spectators watch their own 
grade games. Benches from the lunch 
court and our portable bleachers are 
placed along the sidelines so that all 
spectators may be seated during the 
games. Mimeographed programs listing 
the names of the 300 boys on the twelve 
separate teams are prepared so that play- 
ers may be located and identified by 
the spectators. These programs are dis- 
tributed to all ticket holders on the 
day of the game. 


When the final whistle sounds and the 
games end, the teams gather to give 
their opponents a cheer. Win, lose, or 
draw, 300 boys have participated direct- 
ly in a program that enriches their 
school experience, and another 1450 
students have participated as spectators 
or as members of the band. 





Ford Foundation Grant for Adult Education 


Dr. John L. Lounsbury, President, San Bernardino Valley College, San Ber- 
nardino, California, has announced that the Ford Foundation has made a grant to 
that institution for experimental work in adult education. San Bernardino is one 
of the twelve communities in a nation-wide five-year study in adult education 
which are being encouraged and assisted by Ford Foundation. Interest in making 
the grant to the college stemmed from the size of the community, its rapid ex- 
pangion, its reorganization into an industrial community, and its outstanding adult 
education program which has made a national record for several years. Funds to 
be granted will be as follows: during the first year, $12,000; during the second, 
$8,000 from the Foundation and $4,000 from the college; the third year, $4,000 
from the Foundation and $8,000 from the college. During the fourth and fifth 
years, the college will provide for $12,000 annually. — From Junior College 
Journal, December, 1951. 








Dare We Take Off? 


OW can we compete, as teachers, 

with the radio, comic books, and 
television? Perhaps we should bring our- 
selves up to date. We talk of the Ar- 
gonauts and Columbus while the young- 
sters watch Tom Corbett, Space Cadet. 
While we plan lessons in history that 
involve sailing ships, they talk of jets 
and rockets. Why not start where they 
they are? Let the seventh graders name 
the planes that fly overhead; let them 
bring pictures of planes for the bulletin 
board, or models to swing from the 
ceiling. Then, with a jet-propelled start, 
perhaps they can be lead back into his- 
tory, and see that the expedition of 
Columbus was as daring as the projected 
trip to the moon. Columbus cut loose 
from all communications with his world; 
whereas the modern explorer, even when 
beyond the pull of the earth’s gravity, 
may still be in touch by radio. 


In the eighth grade, why not chal- 
lenge the science of the television screen? 
Flash Gordon and Tom Corbett zip 
about and among the planets with en- 
tire disregard for scientific facts. The 
difficulties of discovery and invention, 
engineering and production, planning 
and navigation are neglected. Little re- 
mains but fiction, and an imaginative 
tangle of errors. Why not bring a little 
order out of current confused thinking 
on scientific problems? What better time 
to do it than the eighth year in school? 
Instead of a hodge-podge science course, 
six weeks of this and six weeks of that, 
why not lead the pupils to learn scien- 
tific facts by investigating the problems 
connected with interplanetary travel? 
Begin with a time table for solar system 
flights, perhaps. Neptune twelve years 
away, if your space ship travels seven 
miles a second, which is the speed of 
release from earth’s gravity. Of course 
you can reach Venus at that speed in 
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@ The subtitle of this article: “Sugges- 
tions for a Junior-High-School Core-Cur- 
ticulum Program Jet Propelled from a 
Television Screen” conveys a feeling of 
the bewildering pace of the twentieth 
century and indicates that modern events 
can serve to stimulate an interest in 
learning the lessons of the past. 

Mary Graham Lund of Sacramento sug- 
gests that teachers can creatively cap- 
tivate young learners in their own land 
of adventure. 





only 43 days! In the beginning of inter- 
planetary travel, it may take 140 days, 
as we have not yet discovered how to 
keep up the acceleration. And there are 
many other problems to solve. Better 
turn the eighth grade over to the science 
teachers? Not entirely. The home-econo- 
mics teacher will have ideas about feed- 
ing a group who are going on such an 
expedition, and the physical-education 
teacher can supply facts regarding the 
maintenance of health in an artificial 
environment. The social-studies teacher 
would surely have some ideas about how 
people could get along together in such 
close quarters. 


Grade 9 would perhaps explore the 
problems of government in a world that 
has conquered interplanetary space. 
What about the government of pioneer- 
ing communities in the past? In this 
connection study of the Mayflower com- 
pact, the Vigilantes of California, and 
many other historical documents and 
episodes might be introduced. What a- 
bout the government of the world left 
behind by the explorers in the space 
ships? Will world peace be a necessity 
before man can bend his energies to 
the exploration of the universe? Or will 
a world-destroying war send the first 
exploring scientists off into space, poor- 
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ly equipped, perhaps. Will the returning 
explorers start off another era of selfish 
exploitation, such as the discovery of 
America engendered in Europe? Here is 
a chance to go back into history more 
thoroughly than was done in the sev- 
enth grade where it was presented from 
the story angle; now the student has 
enough background of science, and 
knowledge of current history to see his- 
torical events from a more humanitarian 
viewpoint. 


So far, we have spoken only of the 
social-studies teacher and the science 
teacher. We are not excluding the En- 
glish teacher. She will be able to find 
a great deal of literature that is related 
to the progress of mankind; stories of 
early efforts at exploration from the 
most ancient times to the present, and 
poetry that was important to early cul- 
tures, music and art as practiced in 
all ages, and the changes in art, music 
and literature that were brought about 
by new ideas in science, or new dis- 
coveries and inventions. She will be 
alert to take advantage of the new ideas 
as springboards for writing imaginative 
literature, both prose and poetry. How 
would a small group act on board a 
space ship for two years? What games 
would they play? What songs would 
they sing? Let’s write a play about them! 
Let’s paint a picture! Then there is 
critical literature. With the help of the 
science department, let’s find some of the 
silly mistakes on the television screen, 
or in the comic books. 


How about relating such a core prob- 
lem to community life, to vocational 
training, to family living? We can use 
some of the factories in the neighbor- 
hood, certainly, to illustrate scientific 
facts. Perhaps some field trips could be 
planned, not only to factories, but to 
inspect the topography of interesting 


places. Should we not compare the phys- 
ical features of the earth with what we 
may expect on other planents? Then 
there are audio-visual aids. Not merely 
the facts of natural science, but the 
complicated processes of life science 
could be utilized. We are not interested 
merely in the law of gravity, but in the 
way it affects the human organism. 

Of course this program would have 
to be planned carefully. Anything jet- 
propelled has a problem when the initial 
force wears off. The problem of the trip 
to the moon is partly the problem of 
continuous acceleration. 


There would have to be a wise selec- 
tion of units. The first year, in which we 
go back into history, studying earlier 
pioneer adventurers and their problems 
must never bog down into mere lessons 
in history. Always keep an eye on the 
airplanes bobbing overhead, even when 
there is a new exhibit of Covered Wagon 
Days. Try to keep a number of ave- 
nues open. We should know how the 
family back home was living, while the 
father was prospecting for gold, or when 
Jason was returning from his voyage. 
In the eighth grade, we should find 
science problems to interest girls as 
well as boys, slow learners as well as 
geniuses. And in the ninth grade, we 
should not only explore the past, but the 
mind of man, and the chances for voca- 
tional opportunities in tie present as 
well as in the future, keeping in mind 
always that we are living in an Age 
of Discovery. Imagination knows no 
bounds, but there are boundaries in 
space and time, in the human brain and 
in the human heart that must be learned 
and experienced both vicariously and 
directly, if we would prepare youth for 
happy living in a future that may be 
both precarious and glorious. 








Administrative Organization in the 
Secondary Schools of Richmond 


— Richmond Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators is compos- 
ed of all certified personnel giving full 
time to some phase of administration in 
the Secondary School Buildings. The 
following recommendations, made to the 
Superintendent after three years of study 
by this group, were accepted and adopt- 
ed as standard practice in the Secondary 
Schools of Richmond. 


I. CONSIDERATIONS BASIC TO THE 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


A. Good administration requires clear- 
cut differentiation of function among line 
and staff positions in a school. This is 
facilitated by some understanding, at 
least within a given system, as to the 
responsibilities which attach to the var- 
ious positions. 

B. The salary schedule for the district 
presumes that such agreement exists. 
Deans are paid more than counselors 
and vice-principals more than either. 
The same salary is attached to the same 
position in schools of similar size any- 
where in the district regardless of the 
duties performed. The position should, 
consequently, presume generally the 
same qualifications for those who hold 
it. 

C. The delimitation of these positions 
should, however, be flexible, because: 

1. Varying conditions in the different 
schools make hard-and-fast divi- 
sions unworkable. 

Individual differences among staff 
members argue for such flexibility 
as will enable each person to make 
his greatest contribution. 

Administrative organization should 
be functional. The important thing 
is the doing of the job. If a sup- 
erintendent or a principal thinks 
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@ What policies should govern the ad- 
ministrative organization of a school sys- 
tem? How large a school warrants the 
appointment of a full-time vice-principal? 
What is an appropriate counseling load? 
Some answers to these and similar ques- 
tions are set forth in this article. The 
document is particularly interesting in that 
it is not a theoretical statement, but a 
practical one. It is the result of three 
years of careful discussion by a group 
of secondary administrators who, them- 
selves, would be governed by it. It is 
now the working policy in the schools of 
Richmond, California. 

C. V. Howell. who has presented the 
report for his colleagues, is Principal, 
Walter Helms Junior High School, Rich- 
mond. 





that better administration will re- 
sult from a shifting of assignments, 
he should not be impeded by a 
line and staff chart. Any such 
readjustments, however, should be 
made in full conformity with the 
principal of balance of responsi- 
bility as expressed below. 

D. Consequently, any provision for 
standardizing administrative positions 
should have these features: 

1. It should be descriptive rather than 
definite, emphasizing the function 
of the position rather than seeking 
to list in detail the duties pertain- 
ing thereto. 

It should determine pupil loads 
for each position. It is generally 
agreed that every high school 
should have a principal and a dean 
of girls. A larger school will have 
a dean of boys, then a vice-prin- 
cipal, then part-or-full-time coun- 
selors, then a second vice-principal, 
etc. Pupil loads justifying these 
positions and determining their 





ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


number should be at least roughly 
standardized. 

. Certain responsibilities inherently 
attach to certain positions, while 
others are borderline and may be 
shifted about. This distinction 
should be made explicit. 


It should provide for a proper bal- 
ancing of responsibility among ad- 
ministrative positions. New duties 
should not be assigned to a posi- 
tion until full consideration has 
been given to 
(a) the effect this will have up- 
on maintaining this balance, and 
(b) the effect this will have on 
the duties already assigned. 
Should certain duties now per- 
formed by this administrator be 
transferred, or should they be 
given less attention? 
It should provide for gradation 
of duties in keeping with the level 
of responsibility implied in the 
position. 
It should be all-inclusive. No func- 
tion, particularly no important 
function, such as supervision of 
instruction, should be left with 
indefinite status. 

. As such an organization is applied 
in any given school, it should 
eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of function. 

It should be based on the assump- 
tion that the performance of rou- 
tine clerical work by administra- 
tators is highly wasteful in terms 
alike of money, time and energy, 
and need not be provided for in 
an outline of administrative duties. 


Il. DESCRIPTION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS 

A. The Principal. The description of 
the other administrative positions which 
follow, presumes that the principal of a 
school of 900 or more pupils will dele- 
gate the bulk of administrative detail, 
holding his time free for overview and 


general control. 

He has general responsibility in all 
areas of administration, and will typical- 
ly give direct attention to matters per- 
taining to policy determination, public 
relations, faculty administration, office 
personnel, buildings and grounds, and 
the approval of all orders for materials 
and services. 

His contact with such matters as at- 
tendance, disclipline, and counseling will 
be limited to special cases, usually com- 
ing to him by referral from deans or 
vice-principals. 

B. The Vice Principal. The vice prin- 
cipal is the assistant principal, taking 
charge of the school in the absence of 
the principal, having oversight in certain 
areas and performing such specified 
duties as from time to time may be 
assigned. His responsibilities demand a 
capacity for leadership, a breadth of 
overview and a soundness of judgment 
second only to that demanded of the 
principal. He should relieve the principal 
of the burden of such administrative de- 
tail as has not been otherwise provided 
for in these recommendations. Most mat- 
ters of discipline and attendance that are 
referred upward by deans will come to 
his attention rather than to that of the 
principal. 

A secondary school of approximately 
1000 enrollment should have a vice 
principal. 

When enrollment has reached approx- 
imately 2000, a school should have a 
second vice principal. One of these 
should be a woman. The second position 
would have the same rank as the other 
although one should be designated as 
having authority in the absence of the 
principal. It would be appropriate for a 
woman vice principal to handle those 
faculty problems which pertain to wom- 
en teachers, and to receive all cases of 
discipline referred upward by the dean 
of girls. 


C. Deans. The dean is the administra- 
tor who is most directly concerned with 
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most of the phases of administration 
which pertain directly to pupils. He has 
charge of attendance, supervising the 
clerks who perform the routine tasks, 
and handling directly all special attend- 
ance problems. (We particularly empha- 
size the necessity of providing qualified 
clerical assistance for the handling of 
the mass of routine procedure.) He is 
likewise responsible for controlling and 
adjusting most disclipline problems, re- 
ferring special cases to the vice principal 
or the principal. Most of the personal 
and social counseling of pupils will be 
done by him. He should have charge of 
the school’s activities in regard to pupil 
welfare, particularly as it pertains to 
health, employment and similar matters. 
The deans should be assisted by the 
counselors. 

Every school of approximately 1000 
enrollment should have a dean of boys 
and a dean of girls. Proportionate as- 
sistance should be provided for increased 
enrollment. 

D. Counselors. A counselor should be 
well trained and qualified to counsel in 
all areas — scholastic, vocational, social 
personal, etcetera—and should work 
with the dean on individual 
counseling problems. Recommended re- 
sponsibilities to be assigned counselors 
are: enrolling and programming of all 
new students, making program changes 
in cooperation with the dean, writing 
semester programs for individual stu- 
dents (which will require counselor co- 
operation in working out the master 
program), and chiefly counseling indi- 
vidual students on health, scholastic, so- 
cial, vocational, and personal problems. 
It is our belief that this last responsi- 
bility should receive the major portion 
of the counselor’s time and should be 
carried out by a very close cooperation 
between the counselor and the dean. 


closely 


General Recommendations: 
l. The should interview 
each student at least once each 
semester. 


counselor 


2. Every school should have at least 
one counselor. The following max- 
imum counseling load is recom- 
mended: 7th grade counselor 150 
students per counseling period; 
Sth grade counselor 150 students 
per counseling period; 9th-12th 
grade counselor 100 students per 
counseling period. 

The counselor should be an es- 
pecially well trained and carefully 
selected individual. 

Where more than two counselors 
are appointed in a school, there 
should be a head counselor or an 
administrative officer assigned the 
responsibility of heading the coun- 
seling program. 

Counseling should be a part-time 
activity. It is recommended that 
every counselor teach at least one 
period a day. 


III, SUPPLEMENTARY RECOMMENDATION 


A. Supervision of Instruction: 


1. No function, particularly no im- 
portant function, such as supervi- 
sion of instruction, should be left 
with indefinite status. The princi- 
pal and vice principal in our sec- 
ondary schools, burdened with the 
pressure of day-by-day responsibi- 
lities, cannot find adequate time 
for the satisfactory performance of 
this all-important function. 

It is recommended that the work 
of supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment be assigned to a super- 
vising vice principal in each sec- 
ondary school. It is further recom- 
mended that the major responsi- 
bility of the supervising vice prin- 
cipal be limited insofar as possible 
to the fields of supervision and 
curriculum development, as dis- 
tinct from the type of duties now 
being performed by the admini- 
strative vice principal. 





ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Where only one vice principal 
is appointed in a school (size ap- 
proximately 1000 to 1900 enroll- 
ment), the vice principal may of 
necessity have to combine admini- 
strative and supervisory duties, but 
it is urged that the greatest possi- 
ble amount of time in such cases 
be given to supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

. It is suggested that the position 
of Administrative Assistant be used 
where schools fall between the sizes 
where an additional vice principal 
may be appointed (approximately 
500 to 900, 1100 to 1900 or 2100 
to 2900). In such cases the posi- 
tion of Administrative Assistant 
should serve to relieve the princi- 
pal or vice principal of overload 
by assistance with such adminis- 
trative duties as: supervision of 
the counseling system, assisting 
with the master program, acting 
as liaison officer between the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
preparation of faculty bulletins, 
testing, working with student or- 
ganizations, etcetera. 


B. Clerical Assistance: Adequate ad- 
ministration is impossible where counse- 
lors, deans, and other administrators 
are required to perform clerical tasks to 
an extent which seriously interferes with 
the execution of the responsibilities for 
which their positions exist. 
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Every hour so occupied must be taken 
from time that should be devoted to ac- 
tivities of a truly educational nature 
— counseling, supervising, planning, 
organizing, overseeing, evaluating —for 
all of which there is pressing need, and 
for the lack of which much of the work 
now painstakingly done loses its sig- 
nificance. 

The pupil-loads recommended for ad- 
ministrative positions presume that no 
administrator need spend more than 10 
or 15 per cent of his time at work which 
non-certificated personnel could do as 
well. Unless such assistance is available, 
pupil loads must be decreased or bona- 
fide administrative work must be slight- 
ed or ignored. 

It is strongly recommended that in 
each school the administrative staff con- 
tinuously study its organization and as- 
signment of duties in order to avoid the 
carrying of an overload of clerical work 
by administrative personnel. 

C. These recommendations are made 
with the full knowledge that they will 
increase the administrative staff and ad- 
ministrative cost to some extent; but 
we are convinced that the benefits to 
be derived from the satisfactory per- 
formance of the functions of administra- 
tion more than justify the increased cost. 

Administrative functions frequently 
receive superficial attention because the 
pressure of necessary routine activities 
taxes the capacity of a staff set up on 
the basis of minimum-essential services. 





TEACHING FOR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The Committee on Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Education of the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators has given active 
thought during the past three years to the problem of encouraging s more ade- 
quate program in the teaching of moral and spiritual values in California sec- 
ondary schools. The Committee is in the process of developing a monograph which 
will be published by the State Department of Education. The publication will 
center around three main topics: 1. Definition and Scope of the Problem, 2. 
Present Practices in California, and 3. Suggested Procedures for the Promotion 


of Growth in Mora] and Spiritua] Values. 





The General Pupil Personnel 
Credential—A Proposal* 


The Credential Bureaucrat, as becomes a 
member of his profession, was sitting behind 
a large oak desk, in his finely appointed state 
office, dictating a letter to a gay and charming 
secretary while another secretary, equally gay 
and charming, waited at the door with a mes- 
sage. Before the second secretary could inter- 
rupt secretary No. 1’s dictation, the telephone 
rang. The Bureaucrat selected one from the 
half dozen telephones on his desk, and picked 
up the receiver. Superintendent Frinegar was 
calling from Ballbrook to inquire, “What 
about this report that the State Department 
of Education has adopted a counseling cre- 
dential?” 

After completing the call, the Credential 
Bureaucrat was about to lavish his full atten- 
tion on secretary No. 1 when secretary No. 2 
interrupted to say, “There’s a teacher waiting 
to see you. She wants to know what courses to 
take to qualify for that new social work cre- 
dential.” 


After reluctantly agreeing to see the teacher, 
the Bureaucrat had forgotten the train of 
thought of his dictation. Secretary No. 1 read 
her shorthand back to him. “In answer to your 
letter of November 17, 1951, regarding the 
plan of the State Department of Education to 
discontinue the school psychologist, school 
psychometrist, and child welfare and attend- 
ance credentials ...” 


While some readers may question the 
descriptive details given in the above 
narrative, there is no doubting the fact 
that these kinds of inquiries have been 
directed to the Credentials Office of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion in increasing volume in recent 
months. The purpose of this article is 
to place the facts regarding credentials 
for pupil personnel workers where all 
who care to may read them. 

In October, 1949, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson, ap- 
pointed a state-wide committee to study 
the problem of certification for pupil 
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By JAMES C. STONE 





@ This article, “A Preliminary Report of 
the State Committee on Pupil Personnel 
Credentials,” precedes by a few months 
a more detailed bulletin to be published 
by the State Department of Education. 
The careful, cooperative and widespread 
eifort of leaders in personnel, guidance 
and social work in the studies leading to 
the proposal inclines us to be optimistic 
that, perhaps finally, a step will be taken 
to REDUCE rather than to INCREASE the 
number of credentials in California. 

We are indebted to James C. Stone, 
Consultant in Teacher Education of the 
State Department of Education, acting 
upon the suggestion of Frank B. Lindsay 
of the State Department for this timely 
report. 

The profession congratulates this impor- 
tant committee and awaits with interest 
the outline of the detailed requirements 
for this new credential. 





* Members of the State Committee on the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Credential are: John L. Roberts, Co-ordinator of 
Child Welfare, San Francisco Public Schools, co-chair- 
man; Harry W. Smallenberg, Director of Research and 
Guidance, Los Angeles County, co-chairman; Virginia 
Bailard, Supervisor of Counseling and Psychological 
Services, Long Beach Public Schools; Richmond Bar- 
bour, Director of Guidance, San Diego Public Schools; 
William S. Briscoe, Superiitendent of Schools, Santa 
Monica; Reid Bullock, Director of Child Welfare, 
Vallejo Public Schools; Leo F. Cain, Dean of Educa- 
tional Services, San Francisco State College; J. Fred- 
erick Ching, District Superintendent of Schools, Salinas; 
W. Kirkpatrick Cobb, Superintendent of Schools, South 
Bay Union High School District; Merle Elliott, Director 
of Research, Oakland Public Schools; Charlotte D. 
Elmott, Director of Secondary Instruction and Child 
Welfare, Santa Barbara Public Schools; Hazel Frederick- 
sen, School of Social Work, University of California, 
Berkeley; Mary Elizabeth Kenealy, Supervisor of Senior 
High School Counseling, Los Angeles Public Schools; 
Dwight E. Lyons, Supervisor Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance, Los Angeles City Schools; Carl Lundberg, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Madera; Warren O. Mendenhall, 
Assistant Superintendent, Orange County Schools; Henry 
B. McDaniel, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
Stanford University; Mary Louise Nissen, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Child Welfare and Attendance, Contra Costa 
County; Everett V. O'Rourke, Superintendent, Tahoe- 
Truckee Unified School District; D. Russell Parks, Su- 
perintendent, Fullerton Elementary School District; 
Arthur H. Polster, Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento 
Public Schools; Linton T. Simmons, Superintendent of 
Schools, Orange County; T. R. Smedberg, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Sacramento County; Harry E. Tyler, 
Superintendent, Santa Maria Union High Schoo! District; 
Willard H. Van Dyke, Superintendent, Tamalpais Union 
High School District; Roger M. Walton, Principal, 
Franklin High School, Stockton; John C. Whinnery, 
Superintendent of Schools, Montebello City Unified 
School District; and Kermit T. Wiltse, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley. 
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personnel workers. A preliminary report 
of the functions of the committee, and 
the issues involved, appeared in a pre- 
vious issue of the Journal of Secondary 
Education.! The committee has been 
working for two years, and has made a 
series of recommendations and proposals 
which are now in the process of prepar- 
ation for publication by the State De- 
partment of Education. The first com- 
plete report of the committee’s recom- 
mendations was made at the fall con- 
ference of the California Council on 
Teacher Education, November 16, 1951, 
and the material in this article is a 
digest of this report as it appears in 
the minutes of the California Council on 
Teacher Education.’ 


The recommendations of the State 
Committee on Pupil Personnel Creden- 
tials contain proposals for a program of 
training and a plan of certification 
which, if adopted, would place all per- 
sons performing pupil personnel serv- 
ices more than half-time in the public 
schools under one “General Pupil Per- 
sonnel Credential.” The credential pro- 
vides for (1) a common core of train- 
ing of twenty-four semester hours in the 
fields of education, psychology, sociolo- 
. gy and social work as part of a bache- 
lor’s degree program, and (2) an oppor- 
tunity for the candidate during his first 
year of graduate work to complete a 
“major” in either (1) school counseling, 
(2) school social work and child wel- 
fare and attendance, or (3) school psy- 
chometry. Persons completing this pro- 
gram of preparation would be authoriz- 
ed to perform general pupil personnel 
services (See Figure I). The committee’s 
proposal recognizes that a second year 


1 James C. Stone, “Credentials for Personnel Services 
~ Pro and Con," California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Vol. 25, No. 1, January, 1950. 

The report to the California Council on Teacher 
Education was given by a panel consisting of: Reid 
Bullock, Leo Cain, Aubrey A. Douglass, H. B. Me- 
Daniel, Mary Louise Nissen, Raymond Pollich, John L. 
Roberts, Harry Smallenburg, James C. Stone, and Wil- 
lard H. VanDyke. Copies of the minutes may be secured 
by writing James C. Stone, Secretary, California Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education. 


of graduate work and a master’s degree 
are required by most schools of social 
work and it recommends that those ma- 
joring in social work complete such a 
program but the credential itself would 
require only one year of graduate work 
for school social workers. 

Persons wishing to qualify as school 
psychologists will need to complete a 
second year of graduate work in psy- 
chology. Those completing the psychom- 
etry or the psychology “major,” in ad- 
dition to being authorized to perform 
general pupil personnel services, will 
be authorized to administer individual 
intelligence tests as required by the 
Education Code for screening students 
who are eligible for mentally-retarded 
classes. 


The intent of the proposed program 
is to bring together the traditional dis- 
ciplines of psychology, education, soci- 
ology and social work, to bear on an 
integrated program for all pupil person- 
nel workers. The credential places a 
major emphasis on internships and simi- 
lar types of field experiences in the first 
graduate year — taking its cue from 
the extensive internship programs now 
required in schools of social work. These 
internship experiences will be with 
school-age youngsters in school situa- 
tions. As in the case of a person holding 
a general secondary credential, the pupil 
personnel credential places in the hands 
of the school administrator the decision 
of assigning the holder of the credential 
to the type of assignment for which he 
is best qualified — as a counselor, social 
worker, or a child welfare and attend- 
ance worker. It broadens the training 
and type of service to be rendered by 
the school psychometrist and the school 
psychologist. 


An important feature of the creden- 
tial is that it will be required only of 
persons performing pupil personnel serv- 
ices more than half-time. Thus, teachers 
performing counseling services two or 
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three periods a day would not be requir- 
ed to hold the credential. For them the 
credential would serve as an outline of 
recommended preparation designed to 
increase their competency to do their 
job. The establishment of the credential 
will set a pattern for the development of 
needed programs in training situations. 


The committee recognizes that its pro- 
posed program of preparation for pupil 
personnel workers is a marked departure 
from present practices in California as 
well as those found in other states and 
that it will take specific legislation to 
implement it. 

The committee expects its report to be 
circulated widely throughout the state 
and to be critically evaluated during 
the next year. It recognizes that 1953 
is the earliest time that legislation could 
be proposed to the State Legislature and 
that 1954 is the earliest the requirements 
could be put into effect. 


More significant perhaps than the ac- 
tual recommendations of the committee 
is the way in which the committee at- 
tacked its problems. Members of the 
State Department of Education have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the method of 
working which the committee used has 
been so rewarding that it should be used 
by other state-wide committees appoint- 
ed to make recommendations regarding 
credentials. This procedure, first used in 
California by the Committee on Pupil 
Personnel Credentials, can be summar- 
ized best by designating it as the “Three 
R” approach:* 


1. Representative — The committee it- 
self was representative, including eleven 
school administrators, three representa- 
tives of training institutions, eleven rep- 
resentatives from personnel engaged in 
the various services of guidance, child 
welfare and attendance, school social 
work or psychology, and five consultants 


® Credit for characterizing the work of the State Com- 
mittee as the “Three R" approach belongs to Dr. Harry 
Smallenberg, Co-Chairman. 


from the State Department of Education. 

2. Research — The first year’s work of 
the committee consisted of a series of 
research studies by four subcommittees 
—child welfare and attendance, coun- 
selors, psychologists and psychometrists, 
and social workers. Each subcommittee 
made job analysis studies following this 
common outline: 


a. Functions of the worker 
b. Activities of the worker 


c. Qualifications 
(1) Personal 
(2) Professional 


. Training needed 


(1) Training common to all positions 
studied 


(2) Training unique to each 


3. Realistic — The committee’s recom- 
mendations for certification were real- 
istic since they were based on its find- 
ings regarding what services pupil per- 
sonnel workers actually performed in 
the public schools and what adminis- 
trators expected them to do. They were 
realistic in that progress reports for the 
past two years were made to various 
interested professional associations such 
as the California Association of Super- 
visors of Child Welfare and Attendance, 
the California Association of School 
Psychologists and Psychometrists, the 
State Committee on Guidance of the 
California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators and. the 
California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion. This exchange of ideas with in- 
terested groups made it possible for 
workers in the field to keep abreast of 
the work of the committee. As a result, 
when the committee’s recommendations 
were finally made, those groups of work- 
ers directly affected by its recommenda- 
tions were fully informed as to the 
committee’s thinking. 

The State Department of Education is 
preparing a full report of the work of 
the committee for publication. This re- 
port will include the research studies 
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made by the four subcommittees as well 
as the outline of training and the pro- 
posed credential. The specific require- 
ments of the proposed credential will be 
printed in the forthcoming State De- 
partment of Education bulletin, The 
Preparation and Certification of Pupil 
Personnel Workers, which will be pub- 
lished early this spring. The activities 
and reports of each of the four sub- 
committees are briefly summarized below. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCHOOL 
COUNSELING 


The subcommittee on school counsel- 
ing gathered information concerning the 
duties and responsibilities of counselors 
working in typical public-school situa- 
tions and the types of training and ex- 
perience which they considered essen- 
tial preparation for the performance of 
their duties. These factors were derived 
from two principal sources — first, a 


state-wide study of 100 elementary- 
school counselors,‘ and second, a state- 
wide study of 1,289 secondary-school 
counselors.® 


Counselors indicated that the student 
problems with which they dealt most 
often involved (1) adjustment to school 
work, (2) future educational and vo- 
cational plans, (3) home and family re- 
lationships, and (4) personal and social 
problems of a psychological nature. On 
the basis of the data secured from the 
study of both elementary and secondary 
counselors, the subcommittee drew up 
its recommendations concerning the need 
for a training program. 


* Ruth A. Martinson, “‘The Elementary School Coun- 
selor in California."’ An unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1949. The study is summarized in the California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1 (September, 1950), 
177-180, 

* Carl A. Larson, “The Preparation of California 
Secondary School Counselors." Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Stanford University, 1951. This study is 
summarized in the “The School Counselor — His Work 
and Training,’’ Bulletin Vol. 20, No. 7, California State 
Department of Education, July, 1950. 
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THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCHOOL 
PSYCHOMETRY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The subcommittee on school psycho- 
metry and psychology analyzed the typi- 
cal duties and responsibilities of school 
psychometrists and school psychologists. 
Data were obtained from questionairres 
administered to 54 school psychologists 
and 38 school psychometrists serving in 
these capacities during the school year 
1949-1950. The analysis of the duties 
performed by psychologists and psycho- 
metrists revealed that both groups were 
doing essentially the same work, — the 
majority of their time being spent in 
individual testing and administrative or 
teacher conferences. 

As a result of its study, the subcom- 
mittee on psychology and psychometry 
recommended that the school psychome- 
trist credential be upgraded since most 
school psychometrists were doing work 
on a higher level than the training con- 
tained in the present credential require- 
ments indicated; that the graduate work 
of the school psychologist be increased 
to two years in order to provide for 
additional training in clinical work, 
supervised field work, social case work 
and individual diagnostic techniques; 
that the teaching experience requirement 
be modified and that the requirements 
allow for a school psychologist and psy- 
chometrist to complete requirements for 
either major by substituting supervised 
field experience in school situations in 
lieu of teaching experience. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL WORK 


The subcommittee on social work be- 
gan by studying the duties and qualifi- 
cations of social workers presently em- 
ployed in the public schools. In all, the 
duties of 53 social workers were sur- 
veyed. An analysis of these question- 
naires showed that over 75 per cent of 
the time of school social workers was 
spent in working on an individual basis 
with children, parents, and teachers, and 
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that the social workers’ job was part of 
the school’s program of specialized serv- 
ices to children and was being done in 
close cooperation with other school per- 
sonnel. Therefore, the social worker 
subcommittee recommended a program 
of training which would develop skills 
in dealing with problems of individuals 
and enough knowledge of education and 
the public school to enable the social 
worker to work effectively with school 
personnel and within the structure and 
resources of the school. 

The subcommittee on school social 
work considered that the problems its 
study uncovered could be met through 
the kind of training program proposed 
in the pupil personnel credential because 
(1) it enables teachers and others with 
educational background to qualify for 
the credential with one year’s work in 
a graduate school of social work, (2) it 
enables the social worker with two years 
of graduate training to enter school 
service with an adequate background in 
education and an understanding of 
school and teacher problems and re- 
sources, and (3) the training programs 
can be completed within a reasonable 
length of time and can be successfully 
worked out in close cooperation between 
departments within teacher training in- 
stitutions. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHILD WELFARE 
AND SUPERVISION OF ATTENDANCE 


The subcommittee on child welfare 
and supervision of attendance, in co- 
operation with the State Association of 
Child Welfare and Attendance Super- 
visors undertook a survey among its 
membership to obtain an objective pic- 
ture of what these workers were actually 
doing and what kind of training they 
considered was really essential for car- 
rying out their function. 

One hundred eighty persons respond- 
ed to the survey, of whom 150 were 
assigned full-time to child welfare and 
attendance work. Six primary functions 


were found to be performed by child 
welfare and attendance workers as fol- 
lows: (1) Fostering satisfactory school 
attendance through consultations with 
children and administrators; (2) assist- 
ing other school personnel in preventing 
serious problems by early identification 
and interpretation; (3) contributing to- 
ward the general program of the school 
by organizing child welfare and attend- 
ance work in cooperation with other 
special services; (4) assisting the school 
to work closely with home and commu- 
nity by representing the school to par- 
ents in their homes and representing 
the school in contacts with community 
social agencies; (5) administering at- 
tendance accounting and other types of 
reports; (6) carrying on research stud- 
ies. The analysis showed that great em- 
phasis was given by child welfare and 
attendance workers to the use of case 
work procedures, preparing case his- 
tories, and participating in personal in- 
terviews and in case conferences. 

In the area of needed experience, 
child welfare and attendance workers 
considered that those coming from the 
teaching field should have a minimum 
of two years successful teaching experi- 
ence or one year of successful teaching 
experience and one year of successful 
social service experience, and that those 
coming from the field of social work 
should include supervised field work in 
a school setting. The functions, activi- 
ties, and to a great degree, the desired 
training for the supervisors of child 
welfare and attendance were almost in- 
distinguishable from those which were 
considered to be essential for the school 
social worker. Therefore, in completing 
its studies, the subcommittee on child 
welfare and attendance worked very 
closely with the school social work sub- 
committee. 


THE RESEARCH SUBCOMMITTEE 


The research subcommittee was or- 
ganized by the state committee, early 
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in its deliberations, in order to coordin- 
ate the work of the four subcommittees. 
The major contribution of the research 
subcommittee was its analysis and com- 
parison of the reports of the four sub- 
committees. This analysis, which was 
the reason for the state committee’s de- 
cision to work toward developing a 
general pupil personnel credential pro- 
gram, rather than four or five separate 
credentials, follows: 


“A. General Functions of Pupil Personnel 
W orkers 

The major activities in which all pupil per- 
sonnel workers engage are: 

1. Working with individual children for 
the purpose of assisting them toward 
better adjustment. 

. Working with. parents in order to im- 
prove parent-child relationships. 
Referring individual children to other 
community agencies or special service 
agencies. 

. Conducting in-service training programs 
for teachers and parent study groups in 
the areas of child development and men- 
tal health. 

Each of the four groups of school personnel 
workers emphasizes the significance of teacher- 
pupil relationships and the importance of the 
teacher in meeting the child’s needs. While 
concerned with all children, by nature of their 
work, much of the attention of these workers 
is directed toward helping children with spe- 
cial problems. 

B. Special Functions 
Workers 

Within the framework of this common basic 
function and within the limitations of his pro- 
fessional training and experience, each of 
these personnel workers carries on activities 
in areas of special emphasis with special tech- 
niques and skills. 

Problems are referred to the Child Welfare 
and Attendance Supervisor primarily by rea- 
son of difficulties involving attendance, em- 
ployment and general child welfare-commun- 
ity relationships. Problems are referred to the 
School Social Worker primarily as a result of 
children reacting to disturbed home and fam- 
ily relationships. Problems are referred to the 
School Counselor primarily because of diffi- 
culties arising from relationships within the 
school, in the field of parent and teacher re- 
lationships, in problems of programming, or 
in vocational guidance. Problems are referred 
to the School Psychologist primarily because 
of individual learning difficulties requiring the 


of School Personnel 
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use of special methods of appraisal and under- 
standing of children. 
C. Recommendation 

Since there is general agreement on the 
broad outlines of common functions performed 
by all groups of school personnel workers, it 
follows that there should be a common back- 
ground of training and a common core of ex- 
perience for each of these groups, supple- 


mented by specialized training in each profes- 
sional field.” 


CONCLUSION 


The type of analysis and the general 
approach which the state committee 
studying pupil personnel credentials has 
employed offers hope to those interested 
in seeing a reduction of the state’s pres- 
ent multiplicity of separate certification. 
The committee’s proposal involves dis- 
continuing three presently established 
separate credentials — school psycholo- 
gist, school psychometrist, child welfare 
and supervision of attendance, and re- 
placing them with one single, integrated 
plan of certification, which would in- 
clude these three groups of workers plus 
school social workers and school 
counselors. 


Willard Van Dyke, District Superin- 
tendent and Principal, Tamalpais Union 
High School, who at the time of his 
appointment to the state committee was 
President, California Secondary School 
Administrators Association, has summa- 
rized the significance of the work of 
the committee from the point of view of 
a school administrator in the following 
statement: 


“School administrators in general feel that 
there are too many types of credentials in 
California. We have approximately sixty-one 
different credentials while most states have 
only sixteen or seventeen. Administrators 
would like to see more credentials of a gen- 
eral nature with a core of basic training in- 
stead of a great many specialized credentials. 


We many times feel that we do not have the 
opportunity to select the type of a person we 
want for a particular job and are forced to 
select a person just because he has a specific 
credential. The administrator should not be 
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bound too tightly in the selection of personnel 
by credential requirements. Certainly, the 
school administrator wants trained personnel, 
but he wants leeway in the selection of that 
personnel. We administrators recognize that 
certain standards must be set up for these 
various services. These standards will insure 
that all candidates for a position have a good 
foundation training. 

The credential now being proposed by the 
pupil personnel committee has the qualifica- 
tions desired by most administrators. It pro- 
vides for a common core of training for pupil 
personnel workers and also provides for addi- 
tional specialization above the core program in 
certain areas. 

There is a feeling among some administra- 
tors that a counselor should not be required 
to have special certification. However, I agree 
with the committee that there is need for a 
basic training for counselors, and that only 
people so trained should be used as full-time 
counselors. 

The committee proposed that the credential 
be required only of those persons serving 
more than half-time in counseling positions. 
It seems to me that this is a very liberal 
proposal. 

One of the features of the proposal by the 
committee that I think is very desirable is the 
requirement that all pupil personnel workers 
must have some school experience in their 
training program—teaching experience or clin- 


ical work with school-age youngsters in a 
school situation. 


There is one important implication in the 
proposal for teacher training institutions and 
that is that there should be close coordination 
between the various departments of the insti- 
tution in working out the training program for 
pupil personnel workers. 


I believe the committee has done a good 
job and if their proposals are accepted they 
will be a decided benefit to our schools and to 
our students.” 


In evaluating its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, the State Committee on 
Pupil Personnel Credentials urges all 
those interested in establishing higher 
standards for public education in Cali- 
fornia to use as a yardstick the same 
criterion which has guided the State 
Committee’s deliberation. This criterion 
is: “Will the personnel services to the 
school children of California be im- 
proved by the adoption of an integrated 
training program for all groups of pupil 
personnel workers and by the establish- 
ment of a credential authorizing general 
pupil personnel services?” 





New Guidance Organization 


The Personnel and Guidance Association is a new national organization 
formed by the unification of the National Vocational Guidance Association, the 
American College Personnel Association, and the National Association of Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers. The three groups formerly were asso- 
ciated loosely in a council, but hereafter will function as divisions within the new 
organization. New divisions are expected to be formed, either by consolidation 
with other existing groups or the creation of new ones, The purpose is to establish 
a parent organization stronger and more useful to members than the former 
independent groups. Offices of the new PGA will be established in Washington, 
D.C., on July 1, 1952, when its first fiscal year begins. Robert H. Shaffer of 
Indiana University is current president of the PGA, and Donald E. Super, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is President-elect. A national PGA con- 
vention will be held on March 30-April 3, 1952, in Los Angeles, California. 








Youth Day at Fillmore High School 


 etrepeemerd which help young peo- 
ple to learn how the life of a com- 
munity is organized and carried on can 
be a valuable part of the secondary 
school’s citizenship-education program. 
The Youth Day program at Fillmore 
Union High School last year is described 
with the hope that some of the tech- 
niques used may be of interest to faculty 
members of schools where programs of 
a like nature are being considered. 


The suggestion for a Youth Day came 
originally from a school-community 
committee which was organized to plan 
for a work-experience type of Career 
Day program. Several representatives of 
community organizations indicated an 
interest in developing a program through 
which high-school students would be- 
come city officials for a day. The com- 
mittee decided that such a day would 
provide a valuable learning experience 
in community government. 


Following the completion of necessary 
preliminary plans, the mayor of the 
city met with the members of the senior 
class to discuss the organization of city 
government and the details of the Youth 
Day program were discussed by students 
in the senior problems classes. 

From this point forward students as- 
sumed responsibility. The president of 
the senior class made several appoint- 
ments, the first of which was a city 
clerk pro-tem. An election board was 
established and a registrar of voters and 
his assistants began to offer the oppor- 
tunity for all students to register to 
vote. The end of the registration period 
found several seniors not registered due 
to illness, lack of interest or other rea- 
sons. As in a regular election, they 
were not allowed to vote. 

It became the responsibility of the 
clerk pro-tem to see that exact dupli- 
cates of the nomination papers (sections 
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By WILLIAM D. McKINNEY 





@ This article was forwarded to the 
Journal by Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento. With the forthcoming election 
year, it is timely to have such a presen- 
tation of realistic teaching about voting 
and the operations of local government. 
The plan for extending participation to 
civic groups other than government are 
intriguing, and we may hope for a re- 
port frem Mr. McKinney on their success. 

William D. McKinney is Director of 
Guidance, Fillmore, California Union High 
School. His prior positions, all in Call- 
fornia, include those as teacher, coach 
and YMCA Physical Director. 





9759 and 9761, election code) were 
made available to those students desirous 
of running for one of the elective offices. 
These petitions required the exact de- 
tailed attention necessary on the part of 
an applicant fur the regular city offices. 
The signatures of those signing the pe- 
titions had to be obtained by a circula- 
tor. After securing these names the cir- 
culator was required to fill out an affi- 
davit in the presence of a student Notary 
Public. The school seal was used as a 
substitute for the official seal of a notary. 

The next step was for the nominee to 
complete his section of the nomination 
paper. He completed his affidavit which 
was then notarized. After the papers 
were complete they were deposited with 
the clerk pro-tem who had the ballots 
duplicated. An interesting side light to 
this section of the experience was that 
one of the candidates for councilman 
failed to have his petition notarized. He 
was quite amazed that his name was 
not on the ballot and that someone 
had not taken care of the matter for 
him. 

The election procedure was a dupli- 
cation of the regular election. Canvas 
election booths were used, the register 
of voters was signed at the time the 
ballots were issued, students’ names were 
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checked against their original registra- 
tion, and all other regulations were 
followed. It became each student’s re- 
sponsibility to find time to vote before 
the polls closed at 1:30 p.m. The city 
manager was kind enough to give us 
some used election materials that made 
these operations seem even more official. 
The election board tallied and reported 
the results on the unused portion of 
regular legal forms. 

The elected officers were five council- 
men, a city clerk and a city treasurer. 
This group met with the regular city 
manager and clerk and were sworn in 
as city officials for Youth Day. It then 
became their responsibility to select 
from a group of formal applications, the 
city’s appointive officers. Additional stu- 
dents had in the meantime made formal 
application for the following offices: 
chief of police, fire chief, city attorney, 
city manager, city engineer, and city 
judge. Thus the mechanics of the selec- 
tions were completed. 

On Youth Day this elected council 
met with the city fathers and became 
part of a regular council meeting. Even 
here, nothing special was planned. The 
agenda remained as it otherwise would 


have been. In addition to this evening 
meeting, the students had the opportuni- 
ty to familiarize themselves with the 
daytime duties of the various elective 
and appointive officers. Youth Day also 
proved to be an extremely valuable 
learning experience for all seniors. Much 
of the value came not from the actual 
experience itself, but from the under- 
standing of the behind-the-scenes activi- 
ties that are necessary to keep the city 
government in operation. 


There are many possibilities for the 
expansion of such a plan. Next year we 
plan to expand the elections beyond 
those of city officials. Such offices as 
president of Rotary, Lions, Jr. Chamber 
of Commerce, Sr. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Business and Professional Wom- 
en and other clubs will be included. It 
also seems wise from the practical as 
well as the public relations point of 
view to separate the two activities of 
Career Day and Youth Day by at least 
one semester. This year one day followed 
another. 


This experience suggests that life- 
likeness in school learning activities is 
desirable in the education of all Amer- 
ican youth. 











The Future Farmers 


Belongs To You 


Ww Hen a school activity provides 
convincing experiences in the val- 
ues of democracy, the confidence of 
leadership, the benefits of cooperation 
and the satisfaction of community serv- 
ice, such an activity deserves the earnest 
consideration of all school personnel, 
of parents, and of local, state and fed- 
eral institutions of government generally. 
When such an activity is practiced in 
some 215 California secondary schools, 
as is the Future Farms of America, 
its objectives and operations should be 
identified for all administrators and 
faculty, especially in schools which serve 
rural California. 

The Future Farmers of America is 
more than a school club. It is legally 
recognized by federal and state educa- 
tional administrations as being that part 
of the vocational agriculture program 
which provides the best vehicle for teach- 
ing rural citizenship, cooperation, lead- 
ership, community service and other de- 
sirable attributes of life experience. In 
tribute to the manner in which it has 
accomplished these goals, it may be said 
that since the FFA was established on 
a national level twenty-four years ago, 
a number of other youth groups have 
been patterned along similar lines. 

Although there is state and national 
affiliation, the Future Farmer chapter, 
for boys enrolled in high-school voca- 
tional agriculture classes, is a basic ele- 
ment of local high-school activiites. Each 
Future Farmer chapter in the state and 
the nation is sponsored by its local high 
school board of trustees. Outside of a 
few simple standards for advancement, 
its local government is defined by the 
boys with the assistance of their adviser 
—always the agriculture teacher or the 
agriculture department head in schools 
employing several agriculture teachers. 
The chapter is just as much a part of 
the student body and school activities 
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By GEORGE P. COUPER 





@ Agriculture is a dominant factor in the 
life of California. A genuine modesty, 
coupled with the fact of some space 
limitations, prohibits us from listing the 
volume and quality of our production in 
comparison with other states and nations. 
Vocational agriculture has long been an 
important part of the secondary schools 
in the state. More recently education 
about agriculture has been finding its 
way into the goneral education program 
of all pupils. Certainly one of the most 
vital extracurricular organizations in high 
schools has been the Future Farmers of 
America. It demonstrates many of the 
very best principles advanced for extra- 
curricular activities, especially in the way 
it bears a vital, close connection with the 
curriculum. The Journal welcomes this 
description of its program, and looks for- 
ward to additional ones from those in- 
terested in agricultural education. 

The author, George P. Couper, is un- 
usually qualified to present the material 
in this article. He is Special Supervisor, 
State Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
Sacramento. He was a newspaper city 
editor prior to 1931 when he entered agri- 
cultural education. He is Assistant State 
Adviser to the Future Farmers of America, 
which includes 11,000 members in 215 
California high schools. He was, from 
1931 to 1938, a member of the faculty 
and in charge of public relations at Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College at San 
Luis Obispo. He has been Editor of the 
California Future Farmers Magazine since 
1931. 





as the football team, the band, the stu- 
dent council, or the social-science club. 
The “Aims and Purposes” of the FFA 
are set out in its national constitution 
and are generally adopted in the local 
organization, because they are hard to 
improve upon. Let us examine them: 


1. To develop competent, aggressive rural 
and agricultural leadership. 

2. To create and nurture a love of country 
ife. 

8. To strengthen the confidence of farm 
boys and young men in themselves and 
their work. 

To create more interest in the intelligent 
choice of farming occupations. 
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5. To encourage members in the develop-tional choice of the members. On the 


ment of individual farming programs 
and establishment in farming. 

. To encourage members to improve the 
farm and its surroundings. 

. To participate in worthy undertakings 
for the improvement of agriculture. 

. To develop character, train for useful 
citizenship, and foster patriotism. 

. To participate in cooperative effort. 

. To encourage and practice thrift. 

. To encourage improvement in scholar- 
ship. 

. To provide and encourage the develop- 
ment of organized rural recreational 
activities. 


The rural high-school administrator 
will see in these aims and objectives 
a tremendous challenge to make it pos- 
sible for the Future Farmers to achieve 
these purposes in his own school. Each 
goal is in keeping with the finest tradi- 
tions of American life. There is usually 
real pride on the part of the entire 
school in the accomplishments of its 
FFA chapter toward meeting these 
objectives. 

The most-publicized mark of accomp- 
lishment is often the winning of a com- 
petitive event. Neither the headlines nor 
the speeches usually convey the fact that 
in the competition, many of the objec- 
tives are put into practice—cooperation, 
thrift, improvement of agriculture, 
strengthening individual and group con- 
fidence, character development and so 
on. There is usually a “story behind 
the story” which is overshadowed by 
the immediate glory of success. 

Future Farmers seem to thrive on in- 
ter-chapter competition, although there 
are obvious problems. Every inter-chap- 
ter activity sponsored by the sectional, 
regional, state or national organization 
or administration, must have direct and 
measurable educational application. 
Problems come from an attempt to par- 
ticipate in more activities than is justi- 
fied, from concentrating on a few boys 
to the detriment of the entire group, 
from overemphasis on the necessity of 
winning, or from entering an activity 
which has little reference to the occupa- 


other hand, the records show that most 
of the Future Farmer chapters which 
have a reputation for high placing in 
inter-chapter competitive activities, also 
have a sound program of local instruc- 
tion and home supervised farming for 
the boys. 

There is no attempt to provide a clear 
line of demarcation betwéen the educa- 
tional program of the classroom, dem- 
onstration, and field instruction and su- 
pervision on the one hand, and the Fu- 
ture Farmer chapter activities on the 
other. This has a sound basis in the 
concept of rural life, for it is impossible 
to separate “making a living” from 
farming, from “living on a farm.” The 
motto of the Future Farmers brings out 
very clearly this inter-relationship be- 
tween rural citizenship and farming pro- 
ficiency: “Learning to Do, Doing to 
Learn, Earning to Live, Living to Serve.” 
Farming is a mode of living — a way 
of life — as well as an occupation. 

Another important factor of the Fut- 
ure Farmer program insofar as the ad- 
ministration of the secondary school is 
concerned, is the interest it develops 
among the parents. The vocational agri- 
cultural program is more than just a 
class for a boy since it develops into a 
cooperative program with the parents 
and the teacher. The agriculture student 
is usually engaged in some farming op- 
eration or supervised work experience, 
from the very start. 

This means an early acquaintance 
with the parents on the part of the 
teacher, whose duties continue right 
through the summer. It means visiting 
the farm home and talking with parents, 
as frequently as problems and develop- 
ments require such a visit . A number 
of events during the year bring the 
farm parents to the school, or into 
direct contact with a school-sponsored 
situation — banquets, initiations, open- 
house events. It is not uncommon in 
smaller high schools serving predomin- 
ately rural areas, to find 50 per cent or 
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more of all boys in the school, enrolled 
in agriculture and participating in the 
Future Farmers of America chapter. 

One of the most satisfying elements 
of the Future Farmer chapter is its con- 
tinuity. While many school clubs must 
be reorganized each fall, frequently with 
new advisers, the FFA has a permanent 
nature. Many chapters have assets in 
their own name and right amounting to 
$10,000. Such net worth is accumulated 
over a period of years through the co- 
operative efforts of the boys and their 
adviser. Graduating seniors leave any 
increment for the benefit of future 
classes. In its 24 years of operation in 
California, the FFA has issued 242 
charters, and of the 27 not now active, 
a number were in what is now metro- 
politan Los Angeles, most of the others 
in very small rural schools whose en- 
rollments could not maintain any spe- 
cial education program. Most FFA chap- 
ters now hold elections in the spring, 
and at least one meeting during the 
summer so that the fall semester gener- 
ally finds them ready for action. 


The chapter members choose their 
officers who in turn select committees. 
Generally two of the officers become the 
two official delegates to the state conven- 
tion, which elects the state officers. The 
immediate past state president and the 
incumbent state president are delegates 
to the national convention, which elects 
the national officers. There is direct, 
grass-roots control. The state adviser is 
the state superviser of agricultural edu- 
cation, the national adviser is the chief 
of the agricultural education service in 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. They are, however, ad- 
visers without vote or appointive power. 

The Future Farmer chapter in the 
high school generally receives generous 
community support, and in turn it 
should provide regular and organized 
community service. Many a lawn and 
landscaping in a high school or a com- 
munity center has resulted from the vol- 
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untary efforts of an FFA chapter. The 
group frequently takes the lead in drives 
for worthy causes. Away from the town 
or city, the FFA chapter puts up neat 
road and lane signs, conducts rodent- 
elimination drives. In one city in the 
Mother Lode county, the Future Farm- 
ers have worked during the last three 
summers to spray and eradicate black- 
berry bushes choking a creek running 
through town. Many chapters erect and 
decorate the community Christmas tree, 
prepare baskets of food for the needy. 
One chapter “adopted” and raised 
$1800 for a war-devastated village in 
France. Where is there finer training 
for future school board members, county 
supervisors, congressmen? 


The Future Farmer chapter learns to 
stand on its own feet. School funds are 
provided for the formal educational pro- 
gram — beyond that, the FFA is self- 
suporting. Each member of the local 
chapter pays local dues which are gen- 
erally about one dollar per year, and 
currently pays fifty-five cents state and 
national dues. These funds provide their 
state magazine, help defray travel of 
delegates to the state and national con- 
ventions, provide many of the award 
medals and emblems, travel of state 
officers to farm organization meetings 
and sectional and regional FFA gather- 
ings. The national FFA Foundation pro- 
vides valuable awards, and in the state 
many firms have provided scholarships, 
educational trips and other awards; but 
these represent examples of the desire 
of business firms to cooperate, and not 
solicited donations for support. 

While many school clubs conduct 
membership drives, there is literally no 
such activity in the FFA chapter. Mem- 
bership is limited to boys enrolled in 
vocational agriculture classes, and if 
there is recruitment, it is done to en- 
courage farm boys likely to remain in 
farming, to enroll in such a course. 
Once a boy is in this department, there 
appears to be little difficulty in “selling 
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him” on the values and benefits of the 
FFA. Membership is open to all boys in 
these classes — generally about 92 per 
cent of all boys taking such a program 
join the FFA. The balance are often 
from transient families whose stay in the 
community is limited to a crop harvest, 
or to a few boys who are not sure that 
they want to continue in the vocational 
agriculture program. 

There are no girls in the FFA pro- 
gram, although a few girls are in voca- 
tional agriculture classes. It is recog- 
nized that the farm wife has an im- 
portant role to fill, and it is also recog- 
nized that very, very few girls make 
farming their life occupation. The 
presence of Future Homemakers of 
America chapters and of the 4-H clubs 
in the community generally offer the 
girls an activity program. To require a 
complete duplication of supervisory and 
other facilities for every Future Farmer 
function, in order to serve a few score 
girls, has been considered neither edu- 
cationally efficient nor necessary. 


Occasionally a puzzled school admin- 
istrator asks, “What is the difference be- 
tween the Future Farmers and the 4-H 
clubs?” The answer to the administrator 
is that the Future Farmer program is 
his program — it belongs to the school 
and is supervised by school people, in 
his own district, on the state level and 
on the national level. The 4-H club pro- 
gram, in itself a most worthy endeavor, 
is not a school program. It is admin- 
istered on the local level by the county 
agricultural extension office, on the state 
level by the University of California, 
and on the national level by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, none 
of them set up for the administration of 
education in secondary schools of the 
state and nation. The two groups have 
similar objectives, and both of them 
provide an excellent service. In general, 
many youngsters join a 4-H club at 
about the age of ten years. If the boys 
enroll in a high-school agriculture class, 


the 4-H club project is usually trans- 
ferred to an FFA project under the 
supervision of the agriculture teacher. 
During the four years the boys is in 
high school, his agriculture program 
should be under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher, who has been especially 
selected for his farm background, agri- 
cultural college undergraduate pattern, 
and graduate training in teaching. Fut- 
ure Farmers are encouraged to make 
use of their leadership training to be- 
come leaders and assistants. 

The Future Farmer chapter is gener- 
ally only as good as the adviser, and 
in some cases, only as good as the en- 
rollees. Farming and allied agricultural 
occupations have provided such tempt- 
ing incomes that many of the best agri- 
culture teachers have been weaned away 
from their profession, Also, California 
has about 360 agriculture teachers, who 
have an average professional life of 
eight years. This means that between 40 
and 50 teachers each year are new men. 
These “plebes” make errors dealing with 
boys, parents, fair managers, stockmen 
and others contacted in their busy pro- 
gram, as do even veteran administrators 
and other experienced school personnel. 
And, if a counseling system holds the 
erroneous belief that a boy too “dumb” 
to do anything else should be foisted 
onto the agriculture department, it will 
be no wonder if there are some organi- 
zational problems in the Future Farmer 
chapter. 

Today, we see the finest possible trib- 
ute to the Future Farmer program — 
the sons of farmers who were themselves 
Future Farmers in the early ‘thirties, 
enrolled in vocational agriculture and 
active in the FFA. A great many of 
these farmers are prosperous and their 
children can take any course they de- 
sire. But these parents say time and 
again, “I want my son to have the prac- 
tical education and the satisfying experi- 
ence of the Future Farmer movement.” 
You cannot beat the satisfied customer. 














STUDENT COUNCILS FOR OUR TIMES: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, by 
Joe Smith. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. 110 pages. $2.00. 


At a time when we are eagerly ex- 
ploiting every opportunity to provide 
secondary-school students with a chance 
to practice democracy in their daily 
lives, it is disturbing to have an in- 
vestigator like Dr. Smith show us how 
inadequately we are using an ideal in- 
strument for our purpose — the student 
council. 

Dr. Smith, now a member of the 
faculty of San Francisco State College, 
became interested in the problems of 
the student council when he was a high- 
school principal. In studying the form 
his council should take, he began to 
realize that organizational form was 
merely the means to more important 
ends. Spurred by this shift in view- 
point, he set out to study systematically 
the whole problem of the student coun- 
cil in the contemporary high school. 

He first analyzed 170 titles in the 
Education Index which dealt with stu- 
dent self-government during the ten- 
year period, 1939-1949. He categorized 
these under the headings “purpose,” 
“function,” “position,” “structure” and 
“evaluation.” Then he visited an unspe- 
cified number of schools where he ob- 
served the councils in action and talked 
with principals, teachers and pupils. His 
brief, but comprehensive, study is based 
on these data. 

His findings are somewhat discourag- 
ing. He concludes that the purposes of 
the council are not clear, though there 
is a dimly discernible trend toward em- 
phasizing citizenship training instead of 
council control of the extra curriculum. 
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The major function of the council is 
still largely disciplinary, with service, 
special projects and research relegated 
to subsidiary positions. The council re- 
flects the compartmentalized curriculum, 
with the student ‘dichotomized” under 
the headings of “instruction” and “ac- 
tivities.” Instead of being considered as 
a learning device, the council is re- 
garded as an extra unit which provides 
a mediium for student activities, for the 
teaching of citizenship outside the cur- 
riculum and for exercising discipline 
and control over the student body. Its 
place in the organization is delegated 
and restricted, it exists at the pleasure 
of the principal and is prevented from 
operating beyond its defined limits by 
the power of the principal’s veto. 

Yet, amidst this gloom, Dr. Smith 
discerns a ray of hopeful light: 

“It [the council] is taking a long step 
from a stage where, in company with 
many other so-called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, it was rejected by the high 
school. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, it 
is moving toward incorporation into the 
curricular program.” (p. 42) 

As a remedy to the current malady, 
Dr. Smith offers seven principles for 
evaluating the council, based upon the 
commonly accepted aims of American 
secondary education. He believes that 
the council should be a means of en- 
riching the learning experience, that it 
should serve as a medium for student 
participation in a democratic environ- 
ment and that it ought to provide stu- 
dents with an opportunity to apply 
democratic means to achieve democratic 
ends. He thinks that student council 
members should participate co-opera- 
tively with all other elements of the 
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school “in the real problems of the 
school at all their levels of planning, 
policymaking, administration and man- 
ipulation and in all areas where deci- 
sions are made that affect the students.” 
Finally, he believes that the council 
should be recognized by the adult com- 
munity, the professional staff and the 
student body as an elected group with 
authority to represent student opinion 
and to accept and discharge responsi- 
bilities for the student body. 

In his final chapter, Dr. Smith offers 
some suggestions about techniques that 
can be used to close the gap between 
what ought to be and what is. He urges 
principals to find out systematically 
where their councils are at present, to 
formulate new purposes and to work for 
the real integration of the council into 
the learning process and for full par- 
ticipation in the conduct of the school 
program. 

A lot of information has been: packed 
into this short book. Dr. Smith’s analy- 


sis of the actual and possible role of the 
student council is calm, considered and 
thorough. For those who may want to 
read more deeply, he has appended an 
imposing bibliography of some two 
hundred titles. Because his book is 
tightly organized and sharply focussed, 
it “reads” somewhat slowly, though his 
style is clear and straightforward. One 
might question whether the items he 
has selected paint a true picture of stu- 
dent councils as they are but this would 
be mere carping: the strength of his 
study lies in the picture of what the 
council can be. 

All high-school principals and teach- 
ers could read this stimulating little 
book with profit. It defines clearly for 
them a goal toward which they may 
steer if they wish to make of their stu- 
dent councils a responsive instrument 
for teaching and experiencing practical 
democracy in the American secondary 
school. 

— Russet, T. SHARPE 
Golden Gate College 
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